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more police departments 


en FEDERAL BEACON RAY 


It’s a confirmed fact, now. 
Each day more and more police departments 
across the nation rely on Federal’s Beacon Ray. 
Scores of law enforcement agencies 
testify to Beacon Ray’s superiority 
in getting their cars through traffic— 
and protecting them at the scene of emergency. 
Beacon Ray’s two rotating beams provide 360° protection. 
Easily installed . . . fully weatherproofed 

. requires minimum maintenance. 
It’s the light your equipment should have. 
Write direct for free bulletin. 
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Formerly: Federal Electric Company, Inc. 


8758 S. State Street Chicago 19, Illinois 
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REPORT FROM ROCHESTER, N. .Y 


“Today, the morale of the Rochester, N. Y., Po- 
lice Department is at its highest level. Every 
officer is charged with accident and crime pre- 
vention. The courtesy and good public relations 
work exemplified by our modern police force has 
gained the respect and cooperation of the entire 
community, making it-a safer and better city to 
live in.” Thus does Police Captain Henry H. Jen- 
sen summarize the progress anc achievements of 
the Rochester department. 

How does a police force attain such a degree 
of self-confidence:and pride in its high evaluation 
by the community it serves? Largely by the de- 
gree of leadership and example coming from the 
top command. 

Heading the Rochester department is Chief T. 
Herbert Killip, a veteran of 40 years in the police 
service who earned his promotions through the 
ranks to the top post in May, 1949. 

Since 1949 the department has steadily ad- 
vanced in securing both modern and efficient 
tangible equipment and intangible returns for a 
higher degree of service to the citizenry. 

In 1952 Rochester experienced its lowest traf- 
fic fatality record since 1915, with only 12 pe- 
destrians killed—a drop of 43 per cent under its 
1951 record. This, despite the fact that in 1915 
Rochester had only 3,000 cars registered, as 
against 175,000 in 1952. 

Physical equipment added in the five-year pe- 
riod includes a $200,000 FM police radio station, 
completed and put into service in 1952. This 
station is considered one of the finest in the 
United States. The city administration has ap- 
propriated a half million dollars for the construc- 
tion of a new police training academy, scheduled 
for completion by January, 1954. 

In 1952 the Youth Bureau and Police Athletic 
League reported only 180 children, age 6 to 15 
inclusive, arrested, out of a school age population 
of over 50,000 children. There are no narcotic 
addicts among teenagers; no so-called gang war- 
fares. 


The Police Youth Program 

It is in its youth program that the Rochester 
department takes special pride. Co-sponsored 
by the New York State Youth Commission, the 
Youth Bureau and Police Athletic League of the 
department has an enviable record in attracting 
boys and girls away from aimless, free-time idle- 
ness into constructive leisure-time activities that 
forestall tendencies toward delinquency. Not only 
does the program appeal to children and young 
people, but to whole families, building family 
solidarity by getting children and their parents 
to enjoy doing things together. Any boy or girl 
5 years of age or older, regardless of color, race 
or creed, may join the P. A .L. 
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The new Youth Bureau center—an attractive, 
ivy-covered brick building that once was the Third 


Police Precinct—was opened in 1951. It houses 
the police staff of the bureau and provides a mul- 
titude of recreational facilities that appeal to all 
youngsters from 5 years through the ’teens. The 
building was remodeled, decorated and furnished 
by subscriptions of civic-minded citizens and a 
$25,000 appropriation by the city of Rochester 
Directing the financial affairs of the Center is a 
four-man committee of prominent citizens; direc- 
ting its activities and heading the police staff as- 
signed to the Youth Bureau is Captain Henry H. 
Jensen. 

Supervised programs offered at the Center in- 
clude crafts, hobbies, physical fitness, self-govern- 
ment, games, teen-ager dancing, sewing, charm 
school, home nursing, home economics, drum and 
bugle, athletic games, boxing and photography. In 
addition, P. A. L. offers a summer day-camp pro- 
gram in Durand Eastman Park. Throughout its 
recreation program planning, however, the Center 
stresses special projects to attract and hold boys 
and girls with serious behavior problems who 
would stay away from conventional programs. 

Realizing the necessity for coordination of ac- 
tivities and cooperative effort with other agencies, 
the Rochester Police Youth Bureau works closely 
with the Council of Social Agencies, Child Guid- 
ance Clinics, the Board of Education, children’s 
agencies and family agencies. 

Captain Jensen’s staff receives in-service train- 
ing at the University of Rochester, St. Lawrence 
University and many other instructions of learn- 
ing. 

The pride of the citizens of Rochester, Chief 
Killip, Captain Jensen, and members of the police 
department in the Police Youth Bureau is well- 
founded. ‘“Today’s children are tomorrow’s citi- 
zens” is a cliche frequently heard in discussions 
of juvenile crime prevention; in Rochester the 
words have real meaning. 


Cities Recognize Traffic 


Problems In Waterfront Development 

Many cities have recognized the waterfront’s 
traffic problems in their plans for waterfront 
development, the American Society of Planning 
Officials has reported. 

Waterfront development, especially along riv- 
ers, can provide needed additional parking space 
as well as add to the city’s recreational facilities, 
the Society said. 

San Francisco, in its master plan of shoreline 
development, provides that the waterfront be 
made accessible by a continuous, modern highway. 
In Cincinnati, one of the objectives of the planned 
development of the city’s waterfront is to re- 
lieve downtown traffic congestion and provide 
parking space. 
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National Academy Session 
Begins For 80 On March 23 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, has announced that 80 law 
enforcement officers will attend the Fifty-first 
Session of the FBI National Academy which will 
begin March 23, 1953. 


During the 12-week session, the officers will 
study more than 100 subjects dealing with various 
aspects of law enforcement. Classes will be held 
at FBI Headquarters in Washington, D. C., and 
at the FBI Academy on the U. S. Marine Base 
in Quantico, Virginia. 


A tuition-free training school, the National 
Academy offers 10 weeks of instruction in re- 
quired courses, covering both technical and gen- 
eral areas of law enforcement. During the final 
two weeks, each officer receives intensive training 
in two specialized subjects of his choice. 


The FBI National Academy was established in 
July, 1935, to train law enforcement officers to 
be executives and instructors in their local de- 
partments. With the completion of the Fiftieth 
Session of the National Academy last November, 
its graduates totaled 2,587 men, representing law 
enforcement agencies in the United States, its 
territorial possessions and friendly sister nations. 


New Order Issued On Civil Defense 
Corps Uniforms In Great Britain 


Revised regulations for providing uniforms to 
members of the Civil Defense Corps in Great 
Britain have been issued by the Home Office, the 
Police Chronicle and Constabulary World (Lon- 
don) reports. 


On enrollment in the Corps, all members will 
be provided an armband and beret with badge 
and, except in the case of the Welfare Section, 
will become eligible at the discretion of the Corps 
Authority to receive full uniform after satisfac- 
tory completion of basic training instead of the 
present qualifying period of ten hours of training. 


Members of the Welfare Section will be pro- 
vided only with armbands and berets. Those 
members of the Women’s Voluntary Service and 
of the Voluntary Aid Societies, however, may: 
wear the uniform of their organization with the 
addition of the CD armband. 


Armbands for general issue are of yellow ma- 
terial with a design of the Crown over the words 
“Civil Defense Corps.” Welfare Section arm- 
bands are of similar design but also carry the name 
of the Section. 


The total number enrolled in the Corps at the 
close of last August was 208,647. 









ALLSTATE TRAFFIC GRANT 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has received a $5,000 grant from the Allstate 
Insurance Company to conduct research and de- 
velopment work in the street and highway traffic 
field, according to Franklin M. Kreml, Institute 
director. 





The picture above, taken at the time of the 
presentation of the check to the Institute, shows, 
left to right: Edward R. Klamm, manager of 
Allstate’s accident prevention division; Mr. 
Kreml; John H. McGillen, resident manager of 
the Chicago branch of Allstate, and Clarence J. 
Weiss, assistant vice president in charge of pub- 
lic relations for Allstate. 

In connection with the granting of the funds, 
Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of Allstate, said: 

“Our company has a high regard for the Traffic 
Institute’s program, and we are pleased to make 
this contribution to the spendid work that is being 
done to help public officials meet their responsi- 
bilities in traffic supervision and accident pre- 
vention.” 

The Allstate Funds, Mr. Kreml said, will be 
used to further that phase of the Institute’s pro- 
gram directed by James Stannard Baker, direc- 
tor of research and development. 

Institute activities cover a broad program of 
traffic training, field and extension service, publi- 
cations, research and development. Field work 
especially is closely allied to the work of the Traf- 
fic Division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 


Maryland State Revolver And 


Pistol Championships In June 

The 14th Annual Maryland State Revolver and 
Pistol Championships will be held June 26-28, in- 
clusive, at Sparrows Point, Maryland, according 
to announcement received from Chief Marcus H. 
Miles. 

An annual event, the matches include 15 indi- 
vidual, 3 team, 6 aggregate and 1 ladies’ aggre- 
gate. Chief Miles urges that hotel reservations 
be made at an early date. Programs are now 
being printed and will be mailed at an early date. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 








Police Chief—Applications will be accepted by the 
City of Clawson, 35 West 14 Mile Road, Clawson, 
Michigan until April 15, 1953. Desirable qualifi- 
cations include a high school education or equival- 
ent, 5-10 vears police experience including 3-4 
years in a supervisory capacity. Clawson has a 
population of approximately 7500 with seven uni- 
formed men (including Chief) and one night clerk. 
Department may be enlarged soon. Apply in care 
of the City Manager, City of Clawson. 


Frankfurt’s Civil Police President 


Becomes [ACP Member In Germany 





U. S. Army Photograph 


Colonel Arthur L. Selby, Provost Marshal, 
Northern Area Command, Frankfurt District, pins 
the badge of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police into the lapel of Dr. Gerhard 
Littmann, Civil Police President of Frankfurt, 
Germany, who recently became a member of the 
Association. Looking on is Major Billie M. Mc- 
Connell, Frankfurt District Assistant. 


Colonel Selby, who represented [ACP President 
Cyrille Leblanc in the ceremonies, congratulated 
Dr. Littmann and expressed the belief that his 
participation in the Association would greatly 
further goodwill and friendship between the 
United States and Germany. 
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N. Y. University Announces Three 


Courses In Summer Police Program 
Courses offered in the first Summer Police 
Training Program, sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity, have been announced by Dean William 
J. Ronan, Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration. The three graduate courses will include 
Police Investigation, Police Administration and 
Modern Methods in Law Enforcement. 

Under the direction of Donal E. J. MacNamara, 
a member of IACP, the graduate courses will 
carry credit towards the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees for students meeting the preliminary re- 
quirements. Special students experienced in the 
law enforcement or allied fields may be admitted 
with the consent of the instructors. 

This summer’s offerings will include: Police 
Investigation—June 22 to July 31, meeting on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings from 6 to 8:30 
p. m.; Police Administration—August 3 to Sep- 
tember 11, same days and same hours; and Mod- 
ern Methods in Law Enforcement—a credit-bear- 
ing Institute, meeting daily from 9 a. m. through 
5 p. m., Monday to Friday, August 3 to 7. 

Special attention will be given to arson, homi- 
cide, accident, burglary, frauds and sex crimes 
investigations. There will be laboratory demon- 
strations, films, field visits, and practical instruc- 
tion in the use of the lie detector. 

Among the instructors will be Ordway Hilton, 
Col. Ralph Pierce, Dr. Fabian Rouke, and investi- 
gative specialists of several police agencies. 

For further information, write to D. E. J. Mac- 
Namara, Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion, New York University, 31 University Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

EE eee 
AUSTIN J. ROCHE 


Word has just reached IACP Headquarters of 
the passing on December 13 of Austin J. Roche. 

One of the pioneers for vigorous and efficient 
law enforcement, Mr. Roche was twice Commis- 
sioner of Police in Buffalo, New York and was 
selected by a special committee to reorganize and 
head the Sacramento, California, Police Depart- 
ment. 

He served in the Buffalo department for 
years and while holding executive posts concen- 
trated on adequate training for the men under 
his command. 

During World War II, he performed civil de- 
fense and plant protection duties, and at the time 
of his death was a field representative of the 
New York State Civil Defense Commission. 

A member of the IACP, Commissioner Roche 
contributed greatly to its committee studies 
through the years. 
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»ee makes meter checking easy 


The motorcycle of many uses 


WY ASY ... just cruise along to check meters. Speedy ... cover a 
bigger area faster than on foot and move from one metered area 

to another in far less time. Convenient ... parks in small places. 
Yes, the Harley-Davidson Servi-Car is the “workhorse” of up-to-date 
police departments all over the nation . . . the modern, service- 
proved answer to parking problems in congested shopping areas. 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars will provide your city, large or small, 
with dependable, efficient parking law enforcement. They are 
sturdily, compactly designed from the ground up to give you unin- 
terrupted service. Ask your dealer for complete information. For 
valuable illustrated booklet, “More Effective Police Power,” write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY °* Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Lau Enforcement 


Iu Mauka, P. 7. 


Believing in the sound principle that the strik- 
ing force of any team depends largely upon its 
organizational set-up, the Manila Police Depart- 
ment has been organized to handle effectively and 
efficiently all police prob- 
lems. However, the basic 
framework of the depart- 
ment is not riveted to per- 
manency, but is capable of 
yielding when necessary to 
the changes and circum- 
stances of the times. As fast 
as the exigencies of the 
service demand, improve- 
ments and constructive lay- 
outs are introduced into the 
organizational set-up with 
a view to sustaining its 
sound and vigorous growth. 

Our force is comprised of 2,425 members. These 
are classified by rank as: 1 Colonel of the Army 
as Chief of Police, 1 Lt. Colonel as Deputy Chief 
of Police, 10 Majors, 9 Detective Captains, 25 Po- 
lice Captains, 13 Detective Lieutenants, 37 Police 
Lieutenants, 18 Detective Sergeants, 147 Police 
Sergeants, 2 Policewomen Sergeants, 43 Detective 
Corporals, 1 Policewoman Corporal, 142 Police 
Corporals, 169 Detectives, 1,574 Patrolmen, 46 
Policewomen, and 187 Civilian Employees. 


Functional Divisions and Bureaus 

The chiefs of the Detective Bureau, Uniformed 
Division, Traffic Division, Criminal Identification 
Division, Criminal Investigation Laboratory, and 
the chief-in-charge of the Municipal Jail and two 
Police Inspectors hold the rank of majors. 

To effect closer coordination and to open the 
way to the speedy disposal of administrative cases 
against erring officers and members of the force, 
and to achieve the maximum in standards of dis- 
cipline, an Investigating Committee was created, 
comprised of 12 officers, mostly members of the 
Philippine bar, chairmanned by the deputy chief 
of police, who is a lieutenant colonel of the Army 
and a lawyer. 

For purposes of drawing a definite line of re- 
sponsibility in the echelon of command, the city 
of Manila has been divided into two inspection 





Major Torres 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first of four articles 
by Major Torres dealing with police administra- 
tion and practices in Manila, Philippines. Sub- 
sequent subjects will be public relations, police in- 
terrogation and practice, and policewomen and 
crime prevention.) 
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By Major Eugenio C. Torres 
Chief, Detective Bureau 


Manila, P. I., Police Department 


districts, the North District consisting of all dis- 
tricts north of the Pasig River and the South 
District, all districts south of the Pasig River. A 
ranking police officer is assigned as inspector in 
each district. 

The Manila Police Department has its own duty 
officer, a captain, on duty every 24 hours. 


The Detective Bureau 

As a matter of functional division of task, we 
have the Detective Bureau, which, in the main, 
constitutes the investigating arm and takes care 
of intelligence work and crime detection. This 
Bureau is headed by your humble writer, assisted 
by 9 detective captains with a personnel of 250 
officers and men (including sergeants, corporals, 
detectives and patrolmen). In its investigative 
capacity, the Detective Bureau handles cases of 
murder, homicide, parricide, arson, robbery, theft, 
etc., and all crimes against the security of the 
state, such as rebellion, sedition and insurrection. 
It also undertakes intelligence work and maintains 
liaison with other law enforcement agencies, e. g., 
the Military Intelligence Service of the Army, 
G-2 of the Philippine Constabulary, National Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the National Investi- 
gation Coordinating Agency of the Malacanan. 


The Intelligence Section of the Bureau is com- 
posed of trained men in such work, grouped into 
several squads working undercover. These check 
on subversive movements in the city of Manila, 
illegal assembly and association, strikes in offices, 
factories and other industrial establishments, and 
effect arrest of persons affiliated with the Huk 
organization and other allied labor unions whose 
platform is to overthrow the government or its 
duly constituted authorities. 


Communists as well as Huk sympathizers are 
apprehended, investigated and charged correspond- 
ingly with the court of justice. The documents 
captured by our undercover men are pieced to- 
gether with those in possession of other law en- 
forcement agencies, like the Military Intelligence 
Service of the Army, for proper evaluation and use 
as evidence against them in court. 


The Uniformed Division has the biggest num- 
ber of personnel and through its strategically 
placed six police precincts, each commanded by a 
police captain and comprised of a network of 43 
outposts, reaches the nooks and corners of the city 
of Manila to safeguard law and order. This Di- 
vision handles the prevention of crimes in the 
metropolis. 
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Each of the six police precincts, which are de- 
termined by the number of residents, has a rank- 
ing staff—the captain, junior captain, 4 police lieu- 
tenants as platoon commanders, and 300 police 
officers, working alternately in 3 shifts (morning, 
afternoon and night) of 8 hours each. 


The precincts are divided into police beats and 
fixed outposts. Patrolmen on beat report to the 
precinct headquarters every hour, in addition to 
the report to the patrol sergeant on the beat. 
Precinct outposts are designated strategically to 
permit city residents to contact immediately the 
police whenever an unusual incident occurs. 


The precinct also operates radio patrol jeeps 
with adjusted wave sequence for the purpose of 
reporting, receiving or transmitting important 
messages to precinct headquarters centrally lo- 
cated in the precinct area. The operation of the 
radio patrol jeeps is very effective, especially in 
cases of shooting, fire, robbery hold-up, riot, public 
disturbances, affrays and in the apprehension of 
thieves and criminals. 


Aside from the number of regular policemen 
on duty, each precinct maintains a platoon placed 
on reserve duty at the headquarters to respond 
to emergencies. Patrolmen are held responsible 
for the peace and order on their respective beats. 


The Traffic Division 
To keep the traffic flowing smoothly on the 
thoroughfares and to enforce traffic rules and 
regulations, we have the Traffic Division. This 
is headed by a major, assisted by 5 police captains 
with 12 police lieutenants, 24 motorcycle officers 
and 300 traffic patrolmen. 


The motorcycle squad enforces speed limits, 
acts as escort to His Excellency, the President of 
the Philippines, His Honor, the City Mayor, and 
other ‘high ranking officials of the government. 
Occasionally they are also utilized as emergency 
couriers from one department to another when the 
exigency of the service demands. 


The Traffic Division conducts instructional lec- 
tures for traffic violators and traffic educational 
campaigns for promoting safety and preventing 
acidents. In this utilization is made of the press, 
radio, cinemas, and distribution of traffic bulletins 
and leaflets on the subject of safe driving. 


Traffic signs and instructions are posted in con- 
spicuous places where vehicle drivers and pedes- 
trians can read them for information and com- 
pliance. With these practices, we were able to re- 
duce the number of traffic accidents. 


Criminal Investigation Division 
The C. I. D. is comprised of 75 men, headed by 
a police major and assisted by a police captain. 
This division utilizes scientific aids in crime 
detection and crime investigation, with experts 
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in the line to handle such phases of police work. 
Technicians in this Division are: 

1. Fingerprint operators who secure finger- 
prints of persons brought in for questioning ; 

2. Fingerprint technicians and classifiers, who 
are responsible for the minute examination, anal- 
ysis and classification of fingerprints; and 

3. Fingerprint experts, who examine crime 
scenes for fingerprints, take latent prints, and 
who testify in court. 

This Division assigns DR numbers or case num- 
bers to all cases reported and handled by the de- 
partment and photographic numbers to our Crim- 
inal Investigation Laboratory for arrested persons 
involved in serious crimes. 

The Henry System, as modified and improved 
by American experts, is used. The single print 
system is used in fingerprinting persons with 
criminal records, habitual delinquents and other 
known criminals. 

The Division maintains files of fingerprints of 
persons arrested, convicted, job-seekers, gov- 
ernment employees, and those persons asking for 
passport or visa—with about 300,000 cards in the 
file at present. 


Criminal Investigation Laboratory 
The Laboratory takes care of ballistic examina- 
tion of firearms used in the commission of a crime, 
examination of questioned documents and the 
taking of photographs of criminals. It plays an 
important role in the scientific investigation of 
cases in our department. . 


Other Divisions 

No less important than the above is the City 
jail, headed by a police major. Malefactors are 
detailed here until transferred to the Insular Peni- 
tentiary, known as the New Bilibid Prisons, to 
serve their prison terms. This is a part of the 
Uniformed Division, receiving, holding and re- 
leasing on proper authority all persons detained 
by the police. Other duties involve complete re- 
cords of prisoners, requisitions for supplies needed 
and furnishes guards for transporting prisoners 
to courts and to prison—either New Bilibid Pris- 
ons, the girls’ Correctional Institution, Boys’ 
Training School or the New Psychopathic Hospital. 

The Jail fingerprints all persons received for 
confinement not fingerprinted by the police pre- 
cincts or the Detective Bureau. 

There are at present 700 inmates in the Jail, 
mostly detention prisoners who are unable to post 
bail for their temporary release and some others 
who are serving sentences. 


The Administrative Division 
The Administrative Division, headed by a de- 
tective captain, handles the administrative func- 
tions of the entire organization. Its work is per- 
formed largely by civilian employees well trained 
in their duties. 














Faurot TAPE RECORDER and | 
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PICK-UP AND RECORD — Conversations and Information with Hidden Mike on Outside Investigations. 
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Unit No. 828, as illustrated, $259.00 F.0.B., N. Y. C. — Operates on 110 Volt A.C. 


Send for Literature No. 109 


FAUROT, INC., 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
John A. Dondero, Scientific Director 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 





This Division is responsible for preparation of 
general departmental correspondence for signa- 
ture of the Chief or Deputy Chief of Police, as 
well as routine correspondence to be signed by the 
administrative officer who is chief of the Division, 
for and in the absence of the Chief of Police; main- 
tenance of master files of individual members of 
the organization and general departmental files; 
preparation, reproduction and distribution of all 
general orders, memoranda and instructions as 
required from time to time; and the routing of 
all new correspondence to the proper division. 

Included in this Division are the Personnel 
Branch, charged with procurement, appointment, 
assignment and transfer of civilian personnel; the 
Finance Branch, charged with auditing of all pay- 
rolls of the department, coordinating the drawing 
of necessary funds from the city treasurer, and 
the payment of salaries and wages; the Supply 
Branch, which requisitions, procures, stores and 
issues expendable and non-expendable supplies 
and equipment for the department; the Communi- 
cations Branch, which operates the radio network 
control station of the department, directs activ- 
ities of police radio cars, and operates the Head- 
quarters telephone switchboard and teletype com- 
munications for the department; the Motor Pool 
Branch, which supplies transportation units need- 
ed by every branch of the department and main- 
tains a crew of mechanics for upkeep of the trans- 
portation units; and the Legal Branch, which acts 
as legal consultant to the Chief of Police and all 
divisional heads on questions of law. The latter 
is headed by a legal officer, a member of the bar, 
who is also liaison officer between the Police De- 
partment and the city’s Fiscal Office and the 
courts. He also acts as legal counsel for mem- 
bers of the department involved in criminal or 
civil actions arising from performance of duties. 

We have also the Medical Examiner’s Office, 
headed by the medical examiner, assisted by 4 
associate medical examiners (all qualified doc- 
tors), laboratory technicians and other clerical 
help. This office is charged with the investigation 
and inspection of sick or injured members of 
the department, medical investigations of suicide, 
murder, homicide, sudden death, death through 
accident, insanity, and in all cases of crimes and 
other conditions in which the department is con- 
cerned and in which medical or medico-legal ex- 
amination is necessary. This office also main- 
tains a dispensary in the municipal jail for use 
of prisoners and extends its cooperation to pro- 
vincial authorities where the technical aid of a 
medical examiner is needed. This office performs 
autopsies of all medico-legal cases handled by the 
department. 

The Juvenile Unit, a branch of the Uniformed 
Division, takes charge of juvenile cases, maintains 
records of reports on all juvenile offenses, con- 
ducts investigation of offenses committed by 
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minors, secures information concerning the offense 
and the background and environment of the of- 
fender, and performs any additional duties re- 
lating to juveniles. 


Integration Means Efficiency 


Like the different and indispensable functional 
parts of a machine, these divisions, sections, units 
and branches altogether form the machinery of 
the Manila Police Department, an organization 
representing the first line of defense against the 
sinister forces of evil in normal and abnormal 
times. 

Our department is governed by civil service 
statute in matters relating to personnel. Appoint- 
ment to the force is from the roster of eligibles 
by the Mayor, upon approval of the majority 
members of the municipal board. All appointees 
are given a thorough course of instruction in po- 
lice duties and law. Permanent appointment fol- 
lows completion of six months satisfactory work 
as a probationer. Promotions are made on basis 
of examination and merit. 

Our Police Headquarters is centrally located in 
the city of Manila, at the corner of San Marcelino 
and Isaac Peral Streets, midway and equidistant 
between the Legislative Building, the law-making 
body of the nation and Malacanan, the official re- 
sidence of the President of the Philippines. 

Like any other institution of human making, 
the Manila Police Department has evolved steadily 
and developed through the years, growing con- 
stantly to make its own distinct organizational 
history. 


Haun Takes Over Rhodes’ Post As 
Police Training Head At Michigan S. C. 


Harold E. Haun of Ypsilanti, former chief of 
police at East Lansing, Battle Creek and Ypsi- 
lanti, will join the Michigan State College staff 
March 1. 

Haun will be assistant professor of police ad- 
ministration and continuing education. He has 
been director of public safety and chief of police 
at Ypsilanti since May 1, 1948. 

A 1932 graduate of Michigan State College, 
Haun will be in charge of the police training 
program at M.S. C., arranging short courses and 
training classes for police personnel in active po- 
lice work in cities and towns all over Michigan. 

Haun joined the Michigan State Police in 1934. 
He attended the bureau of street traffic research 
at Harvard University in 1936-37. He was ap- 
pointed chief of police at East Lansing in 1937 
and served in that position until 1941 when he 
was appointed chief of police at Battle Creek. He 
has been at Ypsilanti since 1948. 

In addition to teaching and police administra- 
tion, Haun has also lectured on police subjects. 
At M. S. C., Haun replaces Charles Rhodes, who 
resigned. 
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lightweight portable that goes anywhere a 
man can go. And it’s Motorola-engineered for 
top performance at the lowest maintenance 
cost. Obsolescence-proof circuits protect initial 
investment, stay up-to-date for years. 
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Motorola Radio 
Call Box—the up- 
to-date link with the 
man on the beat. 





Motorola Radio Call Box—for complete, 
flexible police communication systems. 


Use either from stationary position 
or as portable unit—just remove 
the Handie-Talkie 2-way radio 
from the call box to keep in con- 
stant touch with headquarters. Self- 
contained batteries automatically 
supply power. When replaced in 
the call box, the radiophone oper- 
ates from 117-volt AC lines. Call 
box standards and central consoles 
are available with “call lights” for 
signaling. 











Our Progress 


Tu Police Serwice 


I propose to briefly discuss today a subject 
which, though considered by some to be “ad- 
vanced” insofar as present-day police practice is 
concerned, nevertheless is one familiar and accept- 
able, I am sure, to this enlightened audience. 

This subject might be described as “Progress 
in Police Service’ because it places a demand 
upon police for a truly progressive approach in 
their endeavors and ideas. Even more important, 
however, is the result of this progressive approach 
which must surely culminate in the actual insti- 
tution of a better concept of police service to the 
public. 

What is this proper concept of police service? 
Perhaps, I can best begin by stating what I think 
it is not. 

A proper concept of service certainly is not a 
matter of the privileged pushing about those 
without privilege. It is by no means the all- 
knowing directing of the destinies of the all- 
ignorant. 

It is not abuse. It is not police arrogance, con- 
descension, intimidation, unnecessary use of force, 
persecution. It is not third degree methods, it is 
not corruption, it is not meddling in partisan poli- 
tics. It is not a game of tag with the public play- 
ing “it” all of the time. No, nor is it any small 
part of these things. To aid, yes—to guide, to be 
sure—to protect—to defend—to prevent crime, 
to serve, with civility—by all means. This is public 
service. 

I am convinced that a proper concept of police 
performance should include and emphasize the 
principle of service in all that that word means. 
I believe further that a proper concept of police 
service can never be conceived and executed with- 
out a proper attitude. If the attitude of police is 
consistently wholesome, considerate and construc- 
tive—from the chief administrator down to the 
newest patrolman—if arbitrary measures in han- 
dling the public are minimized—if motorists are 
not tagged at the slightest excuse or provocation— 
if positive and educative means are employed in- 
stead—then we may say we are beginning to adopt 
a proper concept of police service. Similar meas- 
ures based on this approach are already known to 
have succeeded in several progressive depart- 
ments, Wichita, Kansas, being an outstanding 
example. 


(Editor’s Note: This paper was delivered by Chief Liu 
at the 4th Annual Conference of Territorial Police Offi- 
cials held in Honolulu, January 22-24, 1958. Chief Liu 
was host to the officials and served as chairman of the 
Conference.) 
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By Dan S. C. Liu 
Chief of Police 
Honolulu Police Department 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Of course, it goes without saying that not all 
of the public deserves sympathetic consideration. 
There is a portion of the public which constitutes 
the criminal element constantly plaguing society 
and its protectors. Let this be recognized and 
understood. There rests with police the difficult, 
often dangerous duties of enforcement frequently 
involving violence and bloodshed. There can be 
no compromise with criminals active against so- 
ciety. 

A proper concept of police service involves a 
second look at past accomplishments and future 
purposes. Some may fairly inquire, “Is it neces- 
sary to seek improvement in service to a degree 
entailing a new concept? Have we done so badly, 
then?” No, no indeed! We have made progress 
in the past. Good progress. We continue to ex- 
tend ourselves by many means to provide efficient 
police performance. In one respect and another 
we may, I believe (and with pride), take our 
places among the foremost police organizations 
in the nation. But that is not an excuse for smug- 
ness, a reason for complacency or for assuming 
that our service is therefore good enough—that 
the public deserves nothing further or better than 
that which we have already demonstrated. Even 
the most stagnant and archaic of departments 
have made some changes in response to the in- 
evitable. — 

I am reminded of an unfortunate but true state 
of affairs often obtaining in some degree or an- 
other in many police departments of our land, as 
related by a topflight authority on police adminis- 
tration. 

It usually goes something like this: A problem 
of organization in a police department is tempo- 
rarily answered by the adoption of a limited pro- 
cedure, intended only to serve pending the develop- 
ment of a more suitable and permanent solution. 
Somehow, perhaps with changing administrations, 
the limited procedure continues to be used and 
eventually becomes permanently established. 
Other and newer departments come to survey the 
operations and adopt this unfortunate procedure 
for inclusion in their own systems. And others 
copy from them, producing departments through- 
out the land operating phases of police work in 
a manner never intended by the originator to be 
more than a temporary and makeshift plan. It 
may readily be realized why we must be ever wil- 
ling to view our problems with a fresh mind and 
willing to shake off tradition and custom if that 
tradition and custom can no longer serve our 
purposes. 
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Even phases of our procedures which may well 
have been intended to be permanent need constant 
and vigilant interpretation, analysis and evalu- 
ation. 

This does not mean that we should not appreci- 
ate and even venerate the sound traditions upon 
which our present police organizations have been 
founded. We must still rely upon our police ex- 
perience. For us its value is beyond price. But 
we must not permit ourselves to rely so entirely 
upon what has been as to reject the fresh and 
stimulating thinking which provides our promise 
for the future. 

The public is entitled to the voluntary and en- 
terprising thinking and doing of all those whom 
they employ in service. Those who are thus em- 
ployed should know their duties and their pur- 
poses—immediate and ultimate—better than oth- 
ers. We, as police, are so recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the public. The least we can do is to 
deserve the confidence thus placed in us and be 
certain that our concept of service is truly ap- 
propriate and enlightened. Let us therefore not 
be satisfied. Not ever. In a world of progress 
and achievement, to stand still is to slide back. 
Education, medicine, science, and other profes- 
sions have emancipated mankind from the depths 
of ignorance, sickness, inconvenience and want. 
With crime as generally prevalent today as in 
years past, can police pretend to comparable suc- 
cess? No, and though the responsibility for crime 
is not entirely ours, we must not think that in 
police service we have reached the pinnacle. We 
must keep the pace which is set for us by a civili- 
zation in constant progress. 

We must re-examine, re-evaluate our purposes 
and the reasons which underlie and justify our 
existence as police departments. 

We must learn to sift what is proper and use- 
ful from among the improper and unwholesome 
practices which frequently are identified among 
the activities of many departments. We can as- 
pire to police service on a new basis, particularly 
if we are willing to be sufficiently self-critical. 

We should determine what actually constitutes 
the ultimate in service to the public and be guided 
accordingly in our planning and in our action. 
This, for one thing, should represent a mutual 
recognition and acceptance by police and by the 
public of enforcement and service standards that 
are still compatible within the requirements of 
the law. 

A man just now assuming a position of leader- 
ship in our nation, who is respected by all for his 
ability, John Foster Dulles, the new Secretary of 
State, recently said: “No policy is so barren, so 
certain to fail, as that of maintaining the status 
quo.” I believe that. Even though praised by a 
grateful people (and often we are not), I think 
all will agree that it would be folly to rest upon 
such laurels as we have won. It would be a mis- 
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take to draw solely upon tradition and custom 
and past accomplishments to produce the techni- 
ques of our future programs of management and 
execution. 

I believe that we could, with profit, consciously 
and pointedly accept as one premise during this 
conclave that, indeed—‘‘No policy is so barren, 
so certain to fail, as that of maintaining the status 
quo.” 

We are gathered here in the interests of prog- 
ress and development. To accomplish this end, 
we must first overcome the forces of inertia which 
hold us back and shake off the fetters of mouldy 
custom which trip our forward steps. It should 
be our purpose that throughout every day we 
spend in public service, we think and act in terms 
of achievement for the public good. The exercise 
of reason, impartiality and due consideration 
should be reflected in our every performance 
of duty. A willingness to use some elasticity in 
judgment as may be permitted within police and 
legal propriety should also be in evidence when 
circumstances warrant. Originality of thought, 
a fresh approach, these can bring criticisms from 
the mossbacks among public and police. But 
benefits can come as well (and certainly will) ; 
benefits in the form of better service given and 
better public understanding and support derived. 

It is not enough for police administrators to 
keep their organizations running smoothly. Many 
an automobile or locomotive of ancient vintage 
and unsuitable for use in modern times “runs 
smoothly.” Neither we nor the public desire an 
antique police system, either in performance or 
in concept. ‘It behooves all of us and all our men 
to subscribe to and develop organizations and 
concepts appropriate to the times. 

This, for administrators, is not an easy task. 
Certainly it is not an easy task to convince many 
who would evade the challenge of the problem and 
reject the challenge of the future. Too many ad- 
ministrators find too many subordinates partic- 
ularly in key positions who, not only are unable 
to contribute to new development, but who balk 
at the very suggestion of change. Too many find 
comfort and false security in familiar spheres, 
in long-established custom, in procedures wherein 
duties are long since learned and the requirement 
for study and the need for thought seldom arise. 

But we cannot permit bigotry, prejudice and 
obstinacy born of limited ability and imagination 
to obstruct deserving progress. We should deter- 
mine to give the public the most effective, effi- 
cient and considerate police service which past 
experience, modern training, expert planning and 
enlightened thinking can provide. 

It is a prime responsibility of police to keep 
abreast of the times in our performance and at 
least a step ahead of the times in our planning. 
True, in a respect, we are kept in pace with the 
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ponderous machinery and framework of the law. 
Granted, also, that heavy reliance must be placed 
on lessons learned and lessons taught. Great good 
survives from our history and experience-and 
provides a sound foundation upon which to build 
after improper and out-moded practices, which 
still cling, have been revealed and finally dis- 
carded. 

John Foster Dulles also has said: “If leadership 
is to be successful it must develop constructive 
and creative programs that will capture the 
imagination and enlist the support of the multi- 
tude.” It is the responsibility of police adminis- 
trators to provide that leadership. It is our re- 
sponsibility to “capture the imagination and enlist 
the support” of our own forces and the public 
that we may in concert and with goodwill, bring 
to pass the establishment of a new concept in po- 
lice service. 


NEA’‘s Safety Education Commission 


Formulates Plans At Annual Meeting 


Among the projects and activities for 1953 
planned at the annual meeting of the National 
Commission on ‘Safety Education of the National 
Education Association, held in Washington, D. C., 
in January, were: 

1. Joint project’ with police and motor vehicle 
administrator groups to develop a pattern for 
guiding state legislative groups considering driver 
license laws affecting students and adults in driv- 
er education programs. 

2. Holding of one or two more regional con- 
ferences in driver education for teachers and ad- 
ministrators, encompassing programs for out-of- 
school youths and adults as well as high school 
students. 

3. Holding of a national conference on driver 
education to emphasize adult driver education pro- 
grams offered by high schools, college programs 
for teachers; and to revise policies and recom- 
mendations set forth by the 1949 conference. 

Major discussions of the conference of particu- 
lar interest to law enforcement officials included 
review of progress made in developing filmstrips 
and dramatic skits in fire safety for elementary 
school use; recognition of the importance of school 
custodians and school bus drivers from the stand- 
point of safety and safety education; the need for, 
value of and possible ways of securing a research 
program in safety education; and deciding the 
teen-age traffic safety conferences, as presently 
conducted, to be undesirable, but that there should 
be developed policies regarding how students may 
best help solve young driver problems. 

Attending open sessions of the meeting as a 
representative of the IACP was Executive Seb 
retary Edward J. Kelly. 
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Makers Of Explosives Thank Chiefs 
For Blasting Cap Safety Records 


“Members ‘of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police deserve great credit for activity 
that helped set perfect blasting cap safety records 
last year in 20 states where not a child was hurt,” 
declared the secretary of the Institute of Makers 
of Explosives in a message to Executive Secretary 
Edward J. Kelly of the IACP urging continued 
cooperation for the protection of boys and girls 
throughout 1953. 

Richard F. Webster, secretary of the Institute, 
thanked Mr. Kelly for cooperation that is enabling 
the Institute again this year to provide each mem- 
ber with samples of safety posters available, free, 
in quantity for distribution. 

“The posters are available without cost from 
the Institute,” Mr. Webster explained. “The 
movie, Blasting Cap, a 15-minute, 16-mm film, 
with sound and in color, is also available free to 
chiefs. 

“Post cards with postage paid and addressed 
for return to the Institute will shortly reach every 
member of the IACP with samples of our posters. 
Members need only mark, sign and mail the cards 
to tell us when they want the film or how many 
more posters they can distribute. They will be 
supplied promptly. 

“We hope there will be a great demand for 
posters and the film from the 60 communities in 
28 states where 63 cap explosions hurt children 
last year, but it is just as important that sheriffs 
whose counties boasted perfect blasting cap safety 
records for 1952 make an extensive use of our 
helps.” 

Posters and the film can be had free from the 
Institute of Makers of Explosives, 343 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Uniform Laws Booklet Available 


A cartoon-illustrated booklet, “60 Million Driv- 
ers Want Uniform Traffic Laws,” has been pre- 
pared by the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 

Purposes of the booklet, according to C. W. 
Stark, secretary of the Committee, is to re-em- 
phasize the need for uniformity, point to the 
Uniform Vehicle Code and Model Traffic Ordi- 
nance as the best and only adequate patterns for 
such uniformity, and show what can be done to 
help bring it about. 

Single copies are available at 10 cents each, 
with a 25 per cent discount allowed when 100 or 
more copies are ordered. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 1107 General Serv- 
ices Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Police 


Acstory 


It’s only within the first half of the present cen- 
tury that police work has been changed from a job 
to a profession. During that period, police de- 
partments have developed and adopted more new, 
improved and efficient methods than during the 
entire past history of police work. The gigantic 
problems created by centralization of vast in- 
dustries, large populations, and the fabulous de- 
velopment of transportation facilities, made it 
necessary that police methods improve in a man- 
ner to keep pace with national development. 


Police In Ancient Times 


Police work dates back to the early history of 
mankind. From the time, thousands of years 
ago, when people became intelligent enough to 
band themselves into clans and tribes for mutual 
protection and welfare, it has been necessary that 
even the primitive tribes must have rules and 
regulations of conduct to protect human rights 
and property rights. In those times, nations or 
tribes were almost constantly engaged in warfare. 
Consequently, those in authority generally used 
soldiers or men at arms to enforce the orders of 
those in power, whether those orders, and the 
rules and regulations, were just or unjust. The 
pages of history record a few exceptions. Caesar 
Augustus, who was emperor of Rome at the time 
of the birth of Christ, created a police force for 
that city. It seems to have been a sort of military 
police, consisting of soldiers detailed for perma- 
nent police duty in the city. That force became 
notorious for its corruption and for its persecution 
of the citizens it was supposed to protect. Some 
three or four hundred years later, when Rome 
was captured by the Goths, that force became 
extinct. However, Charlemagne, who became Em- 
peror in 800 A. D. recreated that force, or one 
similar to it, although not so corrupt. 


From the Bible we learn that law enforcement 
among the Jews was administered by the king 
and by the high priests and elders of the tribes. 
Soldiers and servants were available to enforce 
the orders of those officials. Even under Roman 
rule, the Jews retained some law enforcement 
powers. The Gospel of Matthew, recording the 
arrest of Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane, says, 


Editor’s Note: Many articles and papers have been written 
on the subject of police history, but this paper, presented 
by Major Hoffman at a recent monthly meeting of the Po- 
lice Chiefs Association of Southeastern Pennsylvania, is 
unusually concise and complete, yet thoroughly interesting 
and readable. We are grateful to Mr. Andrew S. Student, 
director of public relations, Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police 
Association, for calling it to our attention. 
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“Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with him a 
great multitude with swords and staves, from 
the chief priests and elders of the people.” Mark 
says the same in slightly different words. Luke 
says it was “chief priests, and captains of the 
temple, and the elders.” John says it was Judas, 
“having received a band of men and officers from 
the chief priests and Pharisees.” In the Acts, 
it is recorded that the chief priest and those with 
him laid their hands on Apostles Peter and John 
and cast them into the “common prison.” Saul, 
before his conversion, obtained a letter from the 
Chief Priest giving him and those with him au- 
thority to seize and bind all Christians and bring 
them before the High Priest at Jerusalem. It 
does not say who is meant by ‘“‘those with him.” 


The English System 

That seems to have been, briefly, the status of 
law enforcement in the early ages of mankind. 
That period ended gradually about the year 700 or 
800 A. D., after existing for thousands of years. 
The second era came gradually into existence with 
the fading out of the first era. From about 700 
or 800 A. D. some changes came into being grad- 
ually. We are concernec mostly with what hap- 
pened in England for the next thousand or eleven 
hundreds years. This for the reason that our 
system of criminal law is based on the old common 
law of England, and that many of the English 
law enforcement customs were brought to Ameri- 
ca with the early settlers. 


Our modern police are a direct but gradual 
evolution from the old English system of consta- 
bles. Many of our law creating police forces state 
that the officers shall have all the powers of con- 
stables in enforcing the law. Many of these pow- 
ers date back to the earliest history of English 
constables, long before they were known by the 
name “constable.” Pennsylvania’s laws are sadly 
lacking in defining the powers of a constable or 
of any other police officer. It is too vague and 
indefinite to say, as do so many of our laws, that 
a police officer shall have the powers of constables 
of the Commonwealth and of police officers of 
cities of the first class, when the powers of neither 
of those two classifications of officers are defined 
definitely in our laws. 


At the beginning of the second era in police 
development, most nations were frequently en- 
gaged in warfare. Military organization was im- 
perative. Preparedness for war was at all times 
a necessity. Consequently, many military prin- 
ciples found their way into civilian life. Early 




















Dependable power 





that’s never off duty 


You are ready for every emergency when your gun 
is loaded with Peters service ammunition. 


When everything depends on one split second— 
you can depend on Peters cartridges. That’s why 
police departments of leading cities, as well as the 
nation’s foremost law-enforcement agencies, specify 
Peters police service ammunition as standard. 





Remember, there’s no more powerful or accurate 
ammunition in the world than Peters. 


Send today for your free copy of the new folder 
describing the Peters line of pistol and revolver am- 
munition. Drop a post card or letter to: Law Enforce- 
ment Officers’ Section, Peters Cartridge Division, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


PETERS packs the power 





PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match,” “High Velocity” and “Highway Patrol” are trademarks of the Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms C y, inc. 





















































































































































































































































































































































SECRET 
POCKET 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 
biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 214 solid hours without stopping. 
This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 214 pounds, 
battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 
to do a man-size police job. 


The Secret Pocket Recorder is a high quality, guaranteed 
detection instrument constructed with the care and precision 
of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a shoulder 
holster or inside coat pocket. It can be operated from a 
wrist watch microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 
to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature 
recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered 
law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 


SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete with $ 50 
batteries, one midget microphone, one set 289: 
sensitive ear phones, one hour spool of re- 

cording wire ready to switch on and use 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder 














THE SMALLEST POCKET RECORDER 
IN THE WORLD... that works! 



























































































Investigator records conversation taking place at another table 
in a restaurant with recorder in his pocket. 





With a wrist watch microphone, and concealed recorder 
conversation can be recorded in public gathering 





A complete miniature unit hidden in a book enables an 
investigator to record conversation in hotel lobby. 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


Law Enforcement Distributors 
922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

















Anglo-Saxons fought in squads of tens and hun- 
dreds. This division was adapted to civilian life. 
Ten families in a community constituted a tithing, 
and ten tithings constituted a hundred. Leaders 
were selected in each group. The head of a tithing 
was known as a “tithing man’”’—the head of hun- 
dred, as a “reeve.” By births and marriages, it 
was not uncommon for a tithing to contain fifty 
or sixty families and for a hundred to expand in 
proportion. In time the reeve became a constable 
and the tithing man became an under constable. 
Hence our high constable and constables of the 
present day. 

Several hundreds in a closely settled community 
became a shire. The head of the shire was a shire- 
reeve, later to become known as a sheriff, the 
equivalent of our sheriffs of the present day. As 
the early English kings created noblemen and 
granted them vast estates, these noblemen ap- 
pointed shire reeves, or sheriffs, to rule under 
them. In territory not owned by a nobleman, the 
shire reeve was appointed by the king. A shire 
eventually became a county. 

All these officers exercised some judicial power 
in addition to their police functions. The tithing 
man settled minor offenses among his tithing. 
Graver offenses were referred to and disposed of 
by the reeve. Still more serious offenses were 
referred to the shire reeve for disposition. 

The system of tithings, hundreds and shires is 
supposed to have come into existence in England 
about 700 A. D., and was likely copied from the 
Franks, where it existed as early as 630 A. D. 
One authority states the origin of tithings and 
hundreds is one of the most obscure questions in 
the early history of English institutions. 

Tithing men and reeves were elected by their 
fellow men. The tithing met as occasion required. 
The hundred met once each month. From this 
custom came our early colonial town meetings. 
When a military campaign ended, it remained the 
duty of the hundred men and tithing men, as local 
watchmen and police magistrates, to keep the 
peace. The tithing man became the town con- 
stable or under constable. Each town or parish 
was required to be always ready to furnish its 
quota of soldiers. The town provided weapons 
and armor. The tithing man prepared a roster 
of men of military age and turned it over to the 
shire reeve, from whom it went to the Lord High 
Constable, who was, in effect, Chief of Staff to 
the King. 

Tithing men were responsible for maintaining 
“watch” and “ward.” This ancient Anglo-Saxon 
custom was the germ of our modern police system. 
“Watch” referred to a guard by night and “ward” 
to a guard by day. The tithing men were author- 
ized to use, for these duties, all able bodied males 
above sixteen years of age. This system was 


adopted by the early English colonists in this 
country and existed for many years, in fact, un- 











til the middle of the last century, just about a 
hundred years ago. 

We must admire the degree of organization 
existing in these early days in England. They 
could mobilize in an incredibly short time. Every- 
one was assigned to a unit under control. What 
a dream this system would be to present day Civil 
Defense authorities in America. Cooperation was 
effective among the different tithings and reeves. 
As an example, King Edgar, who reigned from 
957 to 975 A. D., ordered that cases of stealing 
should be reported to the hundred man and by 
him to the tithing men and all should pursue the 
thief; and, if he should be followed to another 
hundred, they should give notice to that hundred 
man and he should go with them. 

As England became more thickly populated, the 
reeves were authorized to detail not less than four 
nor more than six men in each town for night 
watch. This watch was authorized to stop and 
question all travelers and detain those who could 
not give a good account of themselves. Citizens 
were required to serve on this duty without pay. 

This system, as outlined, existed in England for 
centuries, the watches and wards being increased 
from time to time as required by increased popu- 
lation. As early as 1800 the City of London had 
a night watch under municipal authorities and 
several groups of special officers under different 
directional heads. There were River Police, Dock 
Police, Market Police, as well as the night watch, 
and a group known as the “Bow Street Runners,” 
whose duty was the service of warrants for the 
municipal courts and magistrates. London be- 
came so corrupt that some authorities claimed one 
person in every twenty was a criminal and that 
there were 25,000 prostitutes in the city. In- 
sistence for police reform became so strong that 
the present municipal police force of London was 
created in 1829. This move consolidated and re- 
organized the numerous forces into one efficient 
body. 

The organization of the Metropolitan Police of 
London in 1829 was the definite starting point of 
the third and present era of police history. Eng- 
land also instituted another improvement in police 
organization in the years 1840 to 1848, which, 
unless changed in the last few years, still exists. 
This was the creation of a county police force in 
each of the counties of England and Wales, ex- 
cepting within Metropolitan London. No city of 
less than 20,000 population in England and Wales 
could have a city police force. .The county force 
policed such cities. Several cities large enough 
to have their own police forces, voluntarily made 
arrangements to be policed by the county forces. 

American Colonial Police 

Let us now come back to the American colonies 
and bring them up to that time. : 

We have already discussed how the early colo- 
nists brought over the English system of tithing 
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DELCO-REMY 
EXTRA-OUTPUT 
GENERATORS 
AND MATCHING 
REGULATORS 


(Medium Duty— 40 and 50 Amperes) 


Delco-Remy extra-output generators are an economical 
answer to the electrical needs of cruising taxicabs, suburban 
police cars, rural mail cars... other vehicles with additional 
lights, two-way radios, special electrical equipment in 
moderate to heavy-duty service. For this type of operation, 
these Delco-Remy extra-output generators offer the triple 
advantages of low initial cost, simple installation and eco- 
nomica’ maintenance. 


DELCO-REMY 40-AMP. GENERATOR has low cut-in 
. .. Charges at curb idle from 11 to 17 amperes... attains 
full output at 18 mph when using a three-inch pulley. 


DELCO-REMY 50-AMP. GENERATOR has slightly 
higher cut-in, about 9 mph... attains full output at 19 mph 
. . . for vehicles customarily operating at higher speeds, 
with minimum of slow driving. 


See your nearest United Motors distributor for further infor- 
mation and application data. 
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DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Division, General Motors Corporation 
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DELCO-REMY 
ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 
GENERATOR 


(ALTERNATOR) 


A.C.-D.C. charging system for vehicles 
with extra-heavy electrical loads 


Here’s the answer for “problem” vehicles—Delco-Remy’s 
new long-lived A.C.-D.C. charging system! It’s specifically 
designed to meet the extra-heavy electrical demands of 
police prowl cars, big city taxis, and other vehicles equipped 
with two-way radio, floodlights or any extra electrical units 

. . ample current reserve picks up discharged battery 
quickly in operation. 


With output ranging from 30-40 amperes at curb idle to 
90 amperes at higher engine speeds, the new Delco-Remy 
A.C.-D.C. charging system meets all electrical needs under 
the toughest operating conditions. Included in the new 
system is the A.C. generator (alternator), a matching regu- 
lator for accurate voltage control and a rugged, dependable 
dry-plate rectifier which converts generator A.C. output to 
direct current. 


Application packages for popular makes of cars and trucks 
are now available. The conversion job is simple, complete 
and profitable. For further details and for application data, 
call on your nearest United Motors distributor. 





men, constables and sheriffs. They also instituted 
the system of watches at night under constables, 
in most towns all able bodied males over sixteen 
years being required to serve in turn without pay. 
This system was in effect in Philadelphia until 
long after 1800, and there were many grand jury 
investigations from refusal to serve on the watch. 


This system of night watchmen without pay 
was general in most American cities and towns 
from the early Colonial days until well into the 
1800’s. These forces were notoriously inefficient 
and subject to rough practical jokes and much 
abuse from the town toughs. When, eventually, 
some cities began to pay night watchmen, many 
men employed by day secured employment as 
members of the night watch through political 
influence. There were constant and frequent 
complaints of them being absent from duty, 
sleeping while on duty, and neglect of duty. 


Evolution Of Modern Police 


It was not until 1838 that daytime police came 
into existence. In that year, Boston established 
a day force of six men. By 1846 that city had a 
force of thirty men, of whom eight were on night 
duty but under separate control from the old night 
watch, which still continued in effect. 


In New York in 1844, the day force consisted 
of 16 men appointed by the mayor, plus 108 
special officers on Sundays. The ancient night 
watch of 1132 men was entirely separate from the 
day force and was under control of council. This 
night watch worked in two companies, one on 
duty one night, the other the next night. These 
watchmen patrolled for two hours and were off 
duty for two hours. This system meant that only 
one-fourth of the 1132 were on duty at any one 
time. These watchmen were paid $1.00 per night 
in summer and $1.25 in winter. At that time 
there were also 100 mayor’s marshals and 34 con- 
stables, who did court service and detective work. 
These were entirely separate from the other forces 
just referred to. 


The New York day and night forces were con- 
solidated into one force under a superintendent 
in 1838. However, eighteen months later, the 
office of superintendent was abolished and twelve 
independent captains appointed. In 1844 the New 
York Legislature enacted a law creating a force 
of 800 men for day and night duty in the City of 
New York, to be under command of a superin- 
tendent to be appointed by the Mayor with con- 
sent of council. An ordinance was necessary to 
put this law into effect and Council passed an 
ordinance providing for only 200 men, instead of 
800, under a superintendent. The old night watch, 
previously referred to, was retained. After five 
months of this double force, the new law was put 
into full effect in 1845. This was the birth of 
modern police organization in America. Chicago 
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followed New York’s example in 1851, New Or- 
leans and Cincinnati in 1852, Baltimore and New- 
ark in 1857, and Providence in 1864. 


Stephen Girard died in Philadelphia in 1831. 
His will provided a large sum to provide “a com- 
petent police.” In 1833 a Philadelphia ordinance 
provided for 24 policemen to serve by day and 
120 by night, all under one captain to be appointed 
by the Mayor. That ordinance also provided for 
promotion on merit. Two years later Philadelphia 
police were placed under district control, the cen- 
tral control under one captain being abolished. In 
1848, Philadelphia again changed its force to 34 
day policemen and reestablished its old fashioned 
and separate night watch. In 1854, by act of 
Legislature, the Philadelphia force was consoli- 
dated under a marshal elected by the people for 
two years. Two years later, the legislature abol- 
ished the position of marshal and created the of- 
fice of Chief of Police, he to be appointed by the 
Mayor. 


Thus came the origin of modern police organi- 
zation to American cities. These forces were ex- 
perimental and many of them notoriously ineffi- 
cient. They were, at the same time, a political 
power and a political football. In New York, all 
police, from captain down to patrolman, were ap- 
pointed for one year only on nomination of the 
aldermen. This had the effect of creating a sepa- 
rate unit of police for each ward, with a captain 
commanding each such unit. Discipline could 
not be enforced. Drunkenness on duty, assaulting 
superior officers, releasing prisoners from custody 
of other policemen, and extortion by police were 
of frequent occurrence. Most cities had the same 
experience. 


Although some police executives of that day 
attempted to have their men wear uniforms, the 
men refused on the grounds that a uniform was 
a badge of degredation and servitude. By the 
year 1855, some city forces wore regulation hats 
or caps, but there were no completely uniformed 
police in America. Members of the New York 
city force were required, in the words of the or- 
dinance of 1855, to “wear a medal inside his 
clothes, suspended round his neck, both day and 
night when on duty, and shall expose the same 
when about restoring peace, or on making an ar- 
rest, or when performing any duty of that kind.” 
Unless you were personally acquainted with a po- 
liceman in those days, you didn’t know one on 
sight. 


New York City police, in 1856, finally adopted 
full police uniforms. However, each ward of the 
city adopted its own style of uniform. In Phila- 
delphia, an effort to have the police wear their 
badges outside their clothing was bitterly opposed 
by the policemen. They were eventually persuad- 




















ed to wear uniform caps and, late in the year 1860, 
they adopted complete uniforms. 

In the middle 50’s. and early 60’s of the last 
century, police boards or commissions began to 
appear in American cities to take control of the 
police, to at least some extent, from the hands of 
ward politicians. Some of these boards and com- 
missions were created by state laws, members 
to be appointed by the Governor, as in New York; 
others by city ordinance creating a committee to 
be appointed by the Mayor. This materially in- 
creased police efficiency. About the beginning 
of the present century, these police boards began 
to give way to the present popular system of con- 
trol of police work through a Director of Public 
Safety, to be appointed by the Mayor. However, 
there are several cities, notably Boston, Baltimore 
and St. Louis, where laws provided, and still pro- 
vide, for the appointment of either the head of 
the police department or of the police commis- 
sion by the Governor of the State. 

More progress in police organization and meth- 
ods has been crowded into the first half of the 
present century than all preceding centuries com- 
bined. Modern industrial conditions, the pheno- 
menal progress of transportation facilities, the 
concentration of large populations in cities and 
towns, have multiplied our police problems. Po- 
lice necessarily had to progress accordingly. In 
1904 the police of America first adopted the use 
of fingerprints. No more need be said on that 
subject. As necessity demanded, police organized 
detective bureaus, traffic bureaus, narcotic bu- 
reaus, missing person bureaus, stolen automobile 
bureaus, crime prevention bureaus, police women, 
and so on. We also got our police laboratories 
with their pathologists, fire-arms experts, lie de- 
tectors, and other facilities without which we 
would be lost in present day problems. 

In arriving at their present state of efficiency, 
American police have had to fight two major cam- 
paigns in addition to their war against crime. I 
refer to their own inefficiency and to political 
control and interference. Neither of those cam- 
paigns has yet been completely won. But the in- 
stitution of police training schools available to po- 
licemen of the smallest boroughs and townships 
has put into full flight our enemy of inefficiency. 
The progress of civil service in police departments 
is doing the same with the enemy of political in- 
terference. 

A hundred years ago, police were scoffed at and 
scorned by the criminal: they were looked upon as 
an inferior race by many otherwise good citizens; 
they, themselves, were often ashamed of their 
calling. Today, police work is an honored and 
respected profession—no longer just a job. We 
have reached the state where a policeman can take 
a solemn pride in his uniform as the symbol of 
honest and faithful service rendered his fellow- 


men. 





POLICE OFFICERS— 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 

@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

e@ Advice of instructor on special problems 

@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 
prestige 


Marcus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 
e Preventing Delinquency 
Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 
Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 
Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 


(May be paid in installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60. Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Michigan Renews Efforts To 


Secure Passage Of Penal Laws 

The Legislative Committee representing the 
Michigan associations of chiefs of police, sheriffs, 
prosecuting attorneys, circuit judges, state police, 
recorder’s court and state attorney general is re- 
newing its efforts to secure passage by the state 
legislature of penal code laws which failed of en- 
actment at the last session of the legislature, 
according to the Michigan Police Journel. 

Reelected chairman of the Committee is Com- 
missioner Donald S. Leonard, Detroit Police De- 
partment, and named to the newly-created office 
of secretary is Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, 
Michigan State Police. 

Proposals recommended as beneficial to law en- 
forcement include: 

Authorizing the attorney general and prose- 
cuting attorneys of the state to administer oaths 
in the taking of voluntary statements. This is 
designed principally to prevent, on pain of jury 
charges, the changing of stories on the witness 
stand from statements originally given and on the 
basis of which cases have been established. 

Giving police officers the same authority to 
make arrests without warrants for circuit court 
misdemeanors that they now have for felonies. 

Denying bail, pending appeal, except where 
there are justifiable circumstances, in cases of 
conviction for certain crimes of violence, such as 
rape, armed robbery and offenses of similar char- 
acter. 

Provide for the legal disposition of seized punch 
board prizes. At present the law does not au- 
thorize a manner for disposing of such seizures, 
and it accumulates in police station property 
rooms. 

Authorized the issuance of an order by any 
justice of the supreme court or by any judge of 
a court of record to permit wire tapping in felony 
cases. Safeguards would be provided to prevent 
possible abuses. Issuance of such an order would 
be predicated on grounds similar to those now 
presented to obtain search warrants. 

Require judges to notify the secretary of state 
of all cases in which driving privileges have been 
suspended. 

Requiring defense attorneys to file in advance 
the addresses of alibi witnesses as well as the 
names, which now is required. 

The Committee also endorsed a recommenda- 
tion of the Michigan Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice for a re-study of more effective treatment in 
cases in which drivers fail to respond to sum- 
monses. At present such failures involve too 
heavy a warrant serving load for police to carry 
out or involves a long time lag before the violator 
is caught up with when he applies for a new 
driver’s license. The problem has become so 


wieldy that legislation is the only relief. 
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LET’S TAKE THE OFFENSIVE 
An Editorial 
By Dick West, The Dallas News 
I’ve known and liked policemen ever since I 


became a newspaperman. Excuse me, if I’m 
partial. 

It irks me to hear about better police public 
relations. It’s the public that ought to have better 
relations with police. 

But it’s good that police associations stress 
public relations. Of all public servants, police are 
the first targets for criticism. That’s because 
the public comes in contact with them more than 
with any other public servant. 

Out of a force of 500 men in a metropolitan city, 
there are inevitably a few who will cuff prisoners 
around or wink at a dice game. 

But the big story in police this century is their 
gradual improvement. Police detection, police 
courtesy, police efficiency, police intelligence, po- 
lice courage—think how they have improved since 
the 1920’s! 

That’s the criterion to make in any appraisal. 
Is the force trying to do its best? Is it making 
improvement? 

That’s the story the public rarely hears. Police, 
criticized so much, are usually on the defensive. 
What I say about any force assumes, of course, 
that the force is one of integrity and not riddled 
with politics. 

In brief, police public relations must be con- 
tinuous, and it must assume the offensive. 


AAA Sets Highway Modernization 
As No. 1 Goal Of Action Program 


Mobilization of America’s 42,000,000 car ow- 
ners in support of a greatly expanded program 
of highway modernization was the Number One 
goal of an action program developed by leading 
officials of AAA motor clubs meeting recently 
in Washington. 

At the conclusion of the conference of motor 
club leaders from 34 states, Ralph Thomas, presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Association, 
said that the grass-roots support of accelerated 
highway building “promises a way out of today’s 
traffic muddle.” 

Motor club representatives at the meeting were 
given facts and figures underlying today’s traf- 
fic dilemma by such authorities as Thomas H. 
MacDonald, commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads; H. R.. Baldock, state highway en- 
gineer of Oregon and former president of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials; 
Wilfred Owen, highway economist of the Brook- 
ings Institution; Pyke Johnson, president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, and H. H. Hale, 
executive secretary of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 
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1 CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT 
by Glenn C. Forrester, Ph.D., Manager, Intoximeter Association, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Authentic details on “know-how” for setting up and main- 
taining a successful program (1950). 900 pp., 2 il., $2.00 


2 POLICE PATROL by Richard L. Holcomb, Chief, Bureau of Police 
Science, State University of Iowa, lowa City. “Filled with valuable in- 
formation and suggestions to police officers on duty.”—Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology (1952). 128 pp., 35 il., $3.50 


3 SELF-INCRIMINATION by Fred E. Inbau, Professor of Law, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. What can an accused person be 
compelled to do?’ “Concise, thoroughly documented.”—The Police Journal 
(1950). 103 pp., $2.50 


4 DENSITY AND REFRACTIVE INDEX: THEIR APPLICATION IN 
CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION by Paul L. Kirk, Ph.D., Professor of Bio- 


chemistry and Criminalistics, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
This book tells you how to establish the nature of some types of physical 
evidence which require examination in criminal investigation. (1951). 
87 pp., 4 illus., $2.50 


5 GAMBLING: SHOULD IT BE LEGALIZED? by Virgil w. Peterson, 
Operating Director, Chicago Crime Commission, Chicago, Illinois. “Ex- 
perience and painstaking research are reflected in this scholarly, well 
documented treatment of the legalization of gambling—a subject both 
timely and important.”—Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology (1951). 
128 pp., $2.75 
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EVERY LAW-ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICER: KNOWS 


that 





And Heres Why— 


{“% Scientifically designed, stronger. lighter weight, highest 
quality. All nickel-plated. 

(7 Instant “FLIP-ON” action with one hand only. 

{7 Self-locks. Always ready for use. absolutely dependa- 
ble. 

7 Bow fully swivels with 19 different lock stops. All lock- 
parts nickel-plated, hardened and rust-proofed. 

.W Positively won't lock while in pocket or handcuff holster. 

iA Double pick-proof lock holds cuff in fixed position pre- 

venting further closing or opening except with key. 








SPEED MASTER complies strictly with 
U. S. Army-Navy specifications. List 
price, including 2 keys, individually 
$15.00 per pair 





Speed King 


LEG IRONS 


are 
Far Superior! 






i“ The only ankle shackles having same 
fast action double lock and full-swing 
bow as SPEED MASTER HAND CUFFS. 

i“ Rugged — built for long. hard use. 
Fully automatic locking mechanism. 
14 Adjustments. 

i“ Provides positive protection when trans- 
porting prisoners. 

i Nickel-plated over copper flash. Pick- 
proof lock. Individually boxed (2 keys) 
List price $17.50 per pair. 


Write Today for Descriptive Literature 
AMERICAN MUNITIONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
1701 W. HUBBARD ST., Dept. PCEEBCHICAGO 22, ILL. 











WHAT THE APCO PLANS FOR ‘53 


Walter B. Williams, of the Detroit Police De- 
partment, President of the Associated Police Com- 
munication Officers, Inc., has submitted to its 
members a clear-cut outline of the organization’s 
continuing and new activities for the year in a 
special report printed in the January issue of The 
APCO Bulletin. Annual conference of the APCO 
is scheduled for August 25-28 at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich. Edwin C. Den- 
staedt will be conference chairman. 

President Williams, who assumed office Janu- 
ary 1 under the new constitutional provision for 
calendar-year service of officers elected at the fall 
conferences, points out in his state-of-APCO mes- 
sage that the organization is entering its 19th 
year of an active and productive life. “We have 
indeed a splendid history,” he states. “Few, if 
any, such groups can equal APCO’s solid record 
of organizational accomplishment, and the bene- 
ficiaries have been, as they were intended to be, 
the law enforcement agencies of the United States. 
Your 19538 officers will have a difficult task to 
equal any aspect of the work of past administra- 
tions.” 

First proposal of President Williams is the 
conducting of an intensive membership drive so 
that the organization will have greater represen- 
tation among the some 3,000 police radio stations 
now licensed. At the same time he urges full 
consideration to proposal discussed in the past 
few years calling for the appointment of a re- 
tired APCO officer to serve as permanent editor 
of the APCO Bulletin and sceretary, devoting full- 
time effort to furthering the interests of the asso- 
ciation. 

Two new committees set up to function this 
year are (a) the APCO Teletype Committee, to 
formulate standard operating techniques in the 
use of TWX machines, and (b) the Special Com- 
mittee on Constitution Revision, which will sub- 
mit its recommendations at the annual conference. 


Other committee studies and activities include: 
(a) the Operating Procedure Committee and the 
Intercity Relations Committee whose prime objec- 
tive is the establishing of radiotelegraph stations 
in lacking areas; (b) the Activity and Member- 
ship Promotion Committee—to extend the official 
boundaries of the APCO; (c) the Engineering and 
Research Committee—to study the split channel 
and 450 megacycle situation; and (d) State and 
County Standards, Civil Defense, and Frequency 
Allocations Committees—to act when necesary 
in their specific fields and collectively with other 
committees through the year. 

With respect to the change in name for APCO, 


President Williams says: ‘No state-of-APCO mes- 
sage would be complete without some mention of 

















the Association name change which was voted 
at the San Francisco Conference last year. This 
action has been publicized considerably in the 
Bulletin; however, in case you don’t know, the ‘P’ 
in APCO stands for ‘Public-Safety’—a hyphen- 
ated word. The change in name was voted with- 
out expressed opposition, and today the official 
name is Associated Public-Safety Communications 
Officers, Inc. The actual use of the name on our 
stationery, in the Bulletin, etc., has been delayed, 
however, at the express wish of the Detroit Con- 
ference Committee, whose theme for the ’53 na- 
tional meeting will be ‘The 25th Anniversary of 
Police Radio.’ After the formalities of this con- 
ference are concluded the routine of accommod- 
ating the new name will begin.” 


New York Polls Policyholders 
On Five Traffic Safety Questions 


In New York state in January, 148,991 cards 
were mailed to automobile insurance policyholders 
asking five questions concerning licensing, en- 
forcement, revocation of licenses, and periodic 
examinations of both driver and vehicle, the 
Eastern Underwriter reports. 

Within a few weeks 45,604 replies had been 
received, a great majority of which showed a 
strong desire for a “get tough” policy for state 
and local administrative officials. 

Question 1. ‘More rigid enforcement: 84 per 
cent voted in favor of strengthening of traffic 
laws to increase fines and penalties for speeding 
and reckless driving and other accident-producing 
violations. 

Question 2. Revocation of licenses: 30 per cent 
favored revocation of the license of a driver who 
causes a personal-injury accident through reck- 
less driving after one accident; 54 per cent after 
two accidents, and 16 per cent after three acci- 
dents. 

Question 3. Strengthening of licensing laws: 
88 per cent voted in favor of strengthening driver 
licensing laws in their administration to more 
thoroughly determine qualifications and physical 
condition of applicant. 

Question 4: Periodic examination of drivers: 
82 per cent approved periodic re-examination of 
all drivers, say every five years, to make certain 
that licensed operators are in good mental and 
physical condition. 

Question 5. Periodic motor vehicle inspection: 
93 per cent voted yes in favor of periodic inspec- 
tion of all automobiles to. check the condition of 
all safety devices and to remove from the high- 
ways all vehicles which are beyond repair. 

This survey was made by members of the New 
York State Association of Insurance Agents. 

It is interesting to note that 25 per cent of the 
returned cards had additional notations on them, 
indicating extreme interest. 








FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancement inlaw 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home.Study Council 


















Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Fabric 
for 
Police 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


The Preferred 


Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


915 Olive Street 









—— 


Sons's 





Provides the 


utmost in 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and LOoK, 
superior appearance 

4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit 

Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. ~ 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 






Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 


This New Mino-Hlex Stqu 


MAKES ‘EM ma 








This new 24” Miro-Flex he 
sign presents a clear command, 
day or night. Embossed center 
panel is black enamel finished, 
has wide-angle reflectorized let- 
ters. Miro-Flex signs meet U.S. 
Public Road Administration 
standards, are embossed on 
zinc-coated, bonderized steel, 
finished in magnetically sprayed 
baked enamel for long life, and 











are available plain or reflector- 
ized. Write for catalog on com- 
plete sign line. 


STOP} STOP 


ACTUAL 
NIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPH 
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THE 


MIRO - FLEX 


Cco., INC. 


1824 EAST SECOND. STREET 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


























TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


Most of the crimes are so commonplace they 
receive scant attention in the newspapers. Oc- 
casionally one is committed that has all of the 
elements of a sensation as was the case in the 
robbery of a bank in Rosedale, Kansas, and sub- 
sequent events. 


A review of the facts in connection with this 
crime suggests that they may be used by police 
executives as further proof that crime does not 
pay, despite statements to the contrary. The facts, 
briefley, are as follows: 


(1) Two men and two women held up the 
Rosedale bank on January 21, herded sixteen 
persons into the vault, scooped up $48,857 and 
escaped. 

(2) Forty-eight hours later, the FBI issued 
complaints against J. C. Fahnestock and his wife, 
Billie; Louis Albert Sturgis and Virginia May 
Iser, as the bandits. 

(3) The bodies of the Fahnestocks, who had 
been shot to death, were found on January 25 in 
a parked car on a Kansas City residence street. 

(4) Sturgis and the Iser woman were captured 
near Pueblo, Colo., on the afternoon of February 
22, after their car was recognized by a Colorado 
state trooper. 

(5) When the bodies of the Fahnestocks were 
found, less than $3,000 was found on the husband. 

(6) Police and FBI agents found $8,000 in an 
overnight bag taken from Sturgis and Virginia 
Iser. 

(7) Crime didn’t pay for the Fahnestocks, who 
were murdered. 

(8) Crime didn’t pay for Sturgis and Iser, who 
were continuously on the run, and who claimed 
they had not eaten for three days because they 
were afraid to stop at any eating place. 

(9S) Of the almost $49,000 taken in the bank 
robbery, $7,000 or more was spent by the band- 
its, $11,000 was found in their possesion, and 
the remainder has not been recovered. But it 
will do none of the robbers any good. 

An important phase of police service is edu- 
cation. Discouraging as crime prevention ac- 





tivities may be, because of lack of tangible re- 
sults, every executive should realize that saving 
even one young person from a life of crime is 
well worth the effort. The lurid details of sen- 
sational crimes probably have a strong appeal 
for some youths. 


Prompt follow-up after each 








offense may drive home to the boys and girls 
who think they want to be “big shots” in crime 
that it is a losing game any way it can be figured. 

Parents, teachers, and churchmen would be the 
strongest allies of the police if they were made 
to-realize the wide extent of evil influence on the 
young. To be on the run, stricken by abject fear 
of capture, is the price the criminal pays. Losses 
to the victim, high insurance premiums, and costs 
to the taxpayer in policing, prosecution, operation 
of penal institutions, etc., show that crime does 
not pay. 

Carl J. Wallace, secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia State Division of the International Asso- 
ciation for Identification, has written an interest- 
ing article for the California Peace Officer, about 
identical fingerprints. Under the title “There Is 
No Such Thing,” Wallace wrote: 


“Once again in recent months the ‘phony scoop’ 
has come to light anent identical twins having 
identical (?) finger impressions. It all started 
with the enlistment of the Massengale twins in 
the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army at the army 
post near Lubbock, Texas, in the early part of 
1952. At the time of their enlistment they were 
fingerprinted as part of the regular routine of 
induction. The clerk or technician (?) who took 
the fingerprints made some remark about the 
prints being the same. 


“Immediately, some layman with a nose for 
news * * * * came up with the story that here, 
at last, were identical twins with identical finger- 
prints. No research was made; no facts or rec- 
ords were checked; just a bald statement to the 
effect that the impossible had been obtained. The 
story was carried over a press service to papers 
all over the country.” 

Wallace asks why eager beavers seek to dis- 
rupt and tear down a proven science. He refers 
to other cases in the past in which claims were 
made of identical prints—unfounded, of course, 
but not retracted by those who gave publicity 
to the fraud. He adds: 


“Now, once and for all, let’s get the record 
straight. The chance of a duplication of the 
impressions from any one of my fingers against 
the other nine digits on my hands, or against 
any other person’s digits, living or dead, upon 
the entire face of the globe, is one undecillion. 
That is a number represented by the figure one, 
followed by sixty ciphers. 

“If in the future, you sheriffs and chiefs of 
police have called to your attention ‘identical’ 
finger prints, take them to your finger print 
expert for examination, and if those prints are 
identical you can rest assured that they came from 
one finger of one person, and that they are not 
identical finger prints of two different persons.” 
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April will be a busy month in Missouri. The 
Central States Safety Congress which meets April 
9-10 in Kansas has completed its program and 
is expected to draw an attendance of more than 
3,000 persons from law enforcement agencies 
and private industry. Colonel Hugh H. Wag- 
goner, who again heads the Missouri State High- 
way Patrol, will be a featured speaker in the 
section devoted to traffic, enforcement and transit. 

The 1953 convention of the Missouri Peace 
Officers Association will be held in Springfield, 
April 23-24-25. The attendance is expected to 
be above 1,000, and convention sessions will be 
held in the morning of each day, with a pistol 
shoot one afternoon. Police executives from other 
states are invited to attend both the congress and 
the convention. 


With a record of ten fatalities before the end 
of February, against two in the same period last 
year, a city-wide campaign was launched March 
1 to try to get through the month without a 
fatality or injury. The campaign is sponsored 
by the Police Department, and cooperating organi- 
zations include the Chamber of Commerce, Safety 
Council, Mayor’s Traffic Safety Educational Com- 
mittee, churches, schools, civic clubs, and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

It is difficult to measure the effect of educa- 
tional campaigns, although we know they are well 
worth while. Study of accident records indicates 
an instant of carelessness on the part of drivers 
and pedestrians can easily cause loss of life or 
serious injury. The violations which occur day 
after day seldom are connected with accidents, 
yet excessive speed and chance-taking are poten- 
tial causes of smashups. Our total fatalities to 
date are a third of the total of the entire year of 
1952, so some heroic steps must be taken to stop 
the tragic toll in the remaining months of this 
year. 


Washington State Patrol Holds 


Basic Training Course For Police 

Thirteen deputy sheriffs and one municipal 
police sergeant completed the 121-hour Basic 
Traffic Law Enforcement Course held at the 
Washington State Patrol Academy last month, 
Chief James A. Pryde reports. 

Instructors in theory and field studies were 
experienced State Patrol officers, under the di- 
rection of Lt. John C. Holl, director of training. 

All phases of traffic law enforcement were in- 
cluded in the intensive curriculum, with special 
emphasis on rules of evidence, laws of arrest, ac- 
cident investigation, first aid and interrogation 
of suspects and witnesses. 

This is the first of such courses to be offered 
by the Patrol to personnel of all law enforcement 
agencies in Washington. 
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The nation’s 1952 motor vehicle death toll of 
38,000 was 2 per cent more than the total of 37,- 
300 in 1951 and only about 2,000 below the all- 
time high of 39,969 established in 1941, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has announced. 


The December, 1952, traffic death total was 
3,670, 5 per cent higher than December, 1951. 


In addition to the fatalities, 1952 traffic acci- 
dents caused approximately 1,350,000 non-fatal 
injuries. 

The value of property destroyed and damaged 
by 1952 traffic accidents was estimated at $1,500,- 
000. All costs, including medical expenses, over- 
head costs of insurance and motor vehicle property 
damage, were $3,600,000,000. 


Vehicle mileage in 1952 was estimated at 5 per 
cent above 1951, and 56 per cent above 1941. The 
death rate per 100,000,000 vehicle miles was esti- 
mated on the basis of preliminary data at 7.3— 
the lowest rate on record. 


Of the 46 states which reported their complete 
motor vehicle death toll for the year, 17 had de- 
creased from 1951, two had no change from the 
previous year, and 27 had increases. The 17 
states showing reductions were: 
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Regional changes in deaths in 1952 from 1951 
were: 


North Atlantic -1% 
South Atlantic L3% 
North Central +2% 
South Central +1% 
Mountain +5% 
Pacific +3% 








Of the 457 reporting cities during 1952, de- 
creases were reported by 207, no change by 89, 
and increases by 161. Among cities with more 
than 200,000 population, St. Paul, Minn., had the 
largest reduction in fatalities—55 per cent below 
1951. Oakland, Calif., was next with a 42 per 
cent drop, and Rochester, N. Y., followed with 
a 40 per cent decrease. The following cities in 
this size classification showed reductions from 
1951: 


City Deaths Per Cent 
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Sixty-three cities of 10,000 population or more 
completed the year without a traffic death. Evans- 
ton, Ill., with a population of 73,600, was the 
largest city to achieve this record. Rome, N. Y., 
was second and Appleton, Wis., was third. 

Leading cities in the nine population groups 
for 1952, on the basis of the number of traffic 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, follow: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,0000 Population 
Detroit, Mich 3.1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.7 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4.1 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.5 
Washington, D. C. 2.9 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.8 
500,0000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.8 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.3 
Buffalo, N. Y. 2.4 
850,000-500,000 Population 
Kansas City, Mo. 2. 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.3 
Columbus, Ohio 2.4 





200,000-350,000 Population 


Providence, R. I. 0.8 
Rochester, N. Y. 0.9 
St. Paul, Minn. 1.2 
100,000-200,000 Population 

Liitle Rock, Ark. 0.5 
Des Moines, Ia. 0.6 
Wichita, Kan. 0.8 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Evanston, IIl. 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa. 0.3 
Berwynn, IIl. 0.5 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Appleton, Wis. 0.0 
Burlington, Ia. 0.0 
Rochester, Minn. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 
Ventura, Calif. 0.0 
Salisbury, N. C. 0.0 


Parking Meter Revenue High 


Parking meters in the United States are gross- 
ing an estimated revenue of more than $76 mil- 
lion a year. 

A recently concluded, year-long study of park- 
ing’ meters, conducted jointly by the American 
Municipal Association, the Highway Research 
Board, and the Bureau of Public Roads, also 
found that there were approximately 1,113,000 
parking meters operating in 2,800 communities 
as of January, 1952. 

In reviewing gross revenues from parking 
meters, of the places reporting, California ap- 
peared to be the best revenue producer with an 
annual income of over $4.5 million. Pennsylva- 
nia is next with over $2.3 million. Meters in 
seven states—lIllinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, and Texas—produce 
between one and one-half and two million dol- 
lars of gross revenue. Six states—Iowa, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Tennessee, Washington, and 
Wisconsin—collect approximately a million dol- 
lars a year from their meters. 

Substantial revenues were noted in places un- 
der 2,500 population such as Oakland, Md., which 
grossed $7,762, and Plymouth, N. H., $11,554. 
The largest annual gross revenue figure reported 
was $763,291 for San Francisco, Calif. 

The estimated average annual revenue per 
meter was $70.48 for 1951. Lowest figure was 
$48.73 per meter for places with a population 
between 2,500 and 5,000. The highest average 





revenue per meter was $89.67 for localities of a 
quarter to half a million population. 

A low of $33.45 per meter per year was reported 
for New Mexico, while a high of $96.85 per me- 
ter was collected in Rhode Island during 1951. 
Most states had averages ranging from $60 to 
$90 per year per meter. 
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‘i TRAINING 


CALENDAR 











(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Mar. 23—5lst Session FBI National Academy. 
10-week course of instruction in both 
technical and general areas of law en- 
forcement. 

Mar. 23—Two-week Police Traffic Training 
Course, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mar. 30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference for 
Judges and Prosecutors, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Apr. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
May 1. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 6—Spring Term, ending June 26, 1953, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Apr. 6—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Apr. 6—First class, Southern California Peace 
Officers’ Training School. Through May 
9. Riverside County Sheriff’s Training 
Center, Riverside, Calif. 

Apr. 18—Five-day Traffic Court Conference for 
Judges and Prosecutors, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Apr. 13—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. . 

Apr. 20—Five-day course in Accident Records 
and Their Uses. Conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Apr. 27—Five-day Seminar. Arson Detection 
and Investigation. Public Safety Insti- 
tute, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

May 11—Two-week unit course in Traffic Records 
Systems—Analysis and Use of Data, 
Traffic Institute. 

May 11—Three-week course in Selection and 
Training of Examiners (Unit 3 of Chief 
Driver License Examiner Program, AA- 
MVA), Traffic Institute. 

May 11—138th Traffic Officers Training School, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

May 18—Five-day Command Officers Training 
Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

June 22—Summer Institute for Traffic Training. 
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From June 22 to July 17 courses will be 
offered in: Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Traffic 
Engineering, Traffic Law, Supervisory 
Officer Training, Accident Records and 
Uses, and Training for Police Instruc- 
tors. Traffic Safety Seminar for News- 
papermen also will be offered. 

June 22—Graduate Course in Police Investigation. 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion and Social Service, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. 

Jul. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
July 81. Michigan Police Academy, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

July 6—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Aug. 3—Five-day Short Course for Prosecuting 
Attorneys. Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Aug. 8—Graduate Course in Police Administra- 
tion. Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 3—Summer Institute. Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement. Graduate School of 
Public Administration and. Social Serv- 
ice, New York University, New York 3, 
i 2 

Aug. 10—Two-week seminar for driver education 
teachers, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Aug. 10—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Sept. 7—Fall Basic Course. California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. 

Oct. 5—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
Oct. 30. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 19—F ali Basic Course. California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. Riverside County 
Sheriff’s Training Center, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Dec. 7—Five-day Command Officers Training 
Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Kansas City Encourages Vehicle 
License Application By Mail 


Kansas City, Mo., encourages drivers to obtain 
their motor vehicle licenses by mail, according to 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 

The city has devised a self-addressed envelope 
which also serves as an application form. For 








businesses owning a fleet of vehicles, a special 
fleet license request form is made available. 

All city personal taxes must have been paid 
before a license can be issued to a car owner. 
The license application envelope is mailed out 
with each personal tax return. 


New District Manager Named By 
The Gamewell Company For Chicago 


W. Ben Flanigin has been named district man- 
ager for the Gamewell Com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 
He will be responsible for 
the Company’s activities in 
the Middle West. 

Mr. Flanigin was gradu- 
ated from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1944. He was 
commissioned as an Ensign 
in the U. S. Navy in March, 
1945 and was discharged as 
a lieutenant in May of the 

— following year. He was as- 
Mr. Flanigin signed to the Chicago 
Gamewell office six years ago as sales engineer. 





Transit Company Drafts Program 


To Ease Traffic Congestion 

A program to alleviate traffic congestion, 
particularly where public transit operations are 
important traffic factors, has been proposed by 
the Baltimore Transit Company, the American 
Municipal Association has reported. 

Included in the program are recommendations 
and findings of official commissions in Baltimore 
and other large cities. 

According to the program, cities should take 
immediate action to limit parking on main traf- 
fic arteries, eliminate right and left turns on 
some heavily traveled through streets, restrict 
loading and unloading on principal traffic streets. 
and enforce pedestrian regulations. 

Long-range proposals of the program include 
establishing adequate curb loading facilities for 
public transit vehicles, establishing routes for 
exclusive use of public transportation vehicles, and 
eliminating duplication or overlapping of trunk 
line transit service. 

The program also recommends that business, 
commercial organizations, industry, public insti- 
tutions, and schools stagger their hours to reduce 
traffic congestion at certain hours of the day. 


Motorola Goes To Mexico 
The appointment of Equipos Electronicos de 
Mexico, S. A., Luis G. Cuevas Medina, general 
manager, as a co-distributor of Motorola commu- 
nications products in Mexico has been announced 
by the firm’s Chicago office. 
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8-LB SELF-POWERED 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


¢ RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
¢ FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
¢ SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 


¢ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 





Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 


Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, ~~. No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 





IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDCORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 


INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 


e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

RECORDING CONTINUITY: Up to 99 min. (Model “’CC”’), 
and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each side of endless 
film belt. No motor winding. 

“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-contro! or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

e COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“'B” battery lasts 350 working hours 

INDEXED RECORDINGS: Immediate playback of any selected 
part of recording without rewinding. 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 
SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 

TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker, ear- 
phones, foot-control, groove-finder, speed control, tone 
control. 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 
column. Information should include dates and 
place, with name of the headquarters hotel.) 


Apr. 8-10—Annual Convention, California State 
Sheriffs, Hotel Stockton, Stockton, Calif. 

Apr. 10-11—Colorado Sheriffs Association an- 
nual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Apr. 28-25—Missouri Peace Officers Association 
annual meeting, Colonial Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

May 12-14—33rd Annual Convention, California 
Peace Officers’ Association, Sainte Claire 
Hotel, San Jose, Calif. 

June 5-6—Washington Association of Chiefs of 
Police annual meeting, Longview, Wash. 

June 15-18—1953 Convention, National Sheriffs’ 
Association, Oakland, Calif. 

June 15-17—Texas Police Association annual 
meeting, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

July 21-23—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 23-27—Police Chiefs’ Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., annual meeting, 
Reading, Pa. 

July 27-29—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 25-28—19th Annual Conference, Associated 
Police Communications Officers, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 18-17—60th Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 14-15—Iowa State Policeman’s Association 
annual meeting, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Sept. 17-18—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, annual convention, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 20-27—Joint Session, United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors and the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and Ex- 
positionConrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
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person rbud 
Crime Detection 


Every phase of scientific crime detection, all 
branches of the crime detection laboratory, all 
types of scientific equipment and devices must be 
utilized in the war against those who commit ar- 
son and kindred crimes. The proper handling of 
suspicious fire investigations furnishes the scien- 
tific crime detection laboratory with greater op- 
portunity to be of service to mankind, and offers 
more of a challenge to the forensic scientist than 
the investigation of any other crime. 

However, as the situation exists today, those 
engaged in scientific identification and investi- 
gation work in crime detection laboratories must 
not only seek to improve their own methods and 
continue to add to their laboratory equipment but 
they must seek to inform and make clear to those 
engaged in arson detection and arson investiga- 
tion just what cooperation and assistance can be 
given by the various bureaus, departments, and 
divisions of the crime detection laboratories. 

In arson cases, as in every other class of crim- 
inal investigative work, science can be brought 
to play in the identification of people and things, 
it can show how crimes were committed, it can 
provide scientific equipment, and it can furnish 
proper statistics to be used in making necessary 
determinations to plan the war against this de- 
spicable and costly crime. 


Factors In Fire Investigations 

Before proceeding to show how the scientific 
crime detection laboratory can be of specific aid 
in the handling of suspicious fire cases, it is neces- 
sary that there be some discussion concerning 
the problem in its broadest sense. 

In dealing with those who deliberately set fires, 
the strategy of attack includes: 

A. Detection by trained and alert firemen. 

B. Investigation by competent authorities. 

C. Identification by qualified experts. 

D. Prosecution by selected individuals. 

There is a close and clearly defined relationship 
between these four fields of activity. They are 
distinct yet quite interdependent. 

Efficient detection by firemen, usually the first 
to suspect arson, involves the finding of clues and 
leads—or even physical or circumstantial evi- 
dence—and knowing what to do about them. They 
must be taught to thoroughly understand how 
their findings will be handled in the investigation, 
identification, and prosecution phases of the case. 


Editor’s Note: This paper by Mr. Steinmetz was presented 
at the 1952 Annual Conference of the International Asso- 
ciation for Identification in Havana, Cuba. 












By Richard C. Steinmetz 
Chief Special Agent 


Mutual Investigation Bureau 
Chicago, Illinois 

Competent investigation by the law enforce- 
ment authorities includes the gathering of the 
rumors and facts through careful questioning of 
anyone who can throw light on the subject. This 
usually includes the interrogation of suspects. 

Identification is concerned with the examina- 
tion and preservation of the scene and analyzing 
the objects or materials found in connection with 
the matter under investigation. It also includes 
the identification of living and dead persons, 
either suspects or victims. 

Prosecution calls for the presentation of the 
material or facts which can legally be introduced 
into court to prove the guilt of the defendant. 

Since crime in the United States is rising at 
an alarming rate, it should be obvious that the 
methods of fighting it are failing. Our methods 
of detecting and investigating crime can stand 
considerable improving. Greater emphasis must 
be placed on identification. The modernization 
of the system, methods and techniques should be 
continued at a more rapid pace than ever before. 

Prosecution not only calls for individuals who 
are thoroughly schooled in legal practices but 
who also have a background which enables them 
to fully undersiand how scientific aids can help 
them do a better job. All this is especially true 
with reference to arson cases. 

Those engaged in the identification phase of 
this work, whether it be in the identification bu- 
reau as such, or the forensic laboratory, have 
possibilities almost beyond comprehension to bring 
about a situation which will help to effect such 
changes and improvements. They must be willing 
and able to take advantage of every opportunity, 
and at times create opportunities, to see that the 
war against arson and every other type of crime 
is fought vigorously. It is time that improved 
methods be invoked to attack the problem with 
all modern available resources. 

The clues and leads which the firemen detect 
are innumerable. Of particular interest to the 
crime detection laboratory are such things as vola- 
tile liquids, separate fires at different locations 
of the same fire scene, trailers or steamers placed 
to spread the fire, flammable substances usually 
foreign to the scene, mechanical fire setting con- 
trivances, unusual odors, peculiar flames, undue 
wood charring and uneven wood burning, con- 
tainers for flammable liquids, heating or electrical 
equipment, and appliances tampered with so as 
to cause the fire, sprinkler systems rendered in- 
operative so that the fire can rage unchecked, 
tracks and footprints found under suspicious cir- 
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cumstances, records and reports burned or charred 
under conditions suggesting arson, residues of 
candles, explosives, fuse, incendiary bombs, 
matches, chemicals, broken windows, tool marks, 
as well as burned bodies. All these, and legions 
of others, call for scientific help on the part of 
the crime detection laboratory. 

The scene, just as is the case in any other major 
crime, must be properly examined, sketched, and 
photographed. The most common use of scientific 
help for determining the causes of events is in 
arson cases and in traffic accidents. A competent 
chemist should be better able than a detective to 
reconstruct from charred remains what happened. 
In too many instances the fire scene search and 
more especially the preservation of the evidence 
is left to untrained or unskilled individuals. Too 
often the crime detection laboratory is thought of 
as a place to send objects for examination and 
analysis rather than a branch of the police de- 
partment to be summoned to the fire scene as 
is done in many homicide or burglary cases. 

This situation can be changed if those engaged 

in scientific crime detection will aid in the educa- 
tion of firemen, investigators and prosecutors 
handling the assignments. They must know just 
how the crime detection laboratory can be of as- 
sistance and what they must do or refrain from 
doing so that all the evidence can be properly pre- 
served and made available for scientific exami- 
nation. 
Wherever fire and police department executives 
deal with the arson problem as one of common 
interest, the men and bureaus under their respec- 
tive commands are better able to work on suspi- 
cious fires on an intelligent and cooperative basis. 
It should be impressed upon them that the appli- 
cation of scientific methods of investigation in 
arson cases oftentimes gives up hidden informa- 
tion which traps the guilty fire setter. 

The mere establishment of an arson squad in 
a police department or the fire department does 
not “solve” the problem. No police training 
courses in crime investigation should be consider- 
ed complete without the inclusion of instruction 
on various phases of the arson detection by re- 
presentation from the fire department. Likewise, 
no firemen training courses should omit instruc- 


BLOODHOUNDS 
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tion or lectures from the police point of view. Fur- 
thermore, it cannot be overemphasized that iden- 
tification and crime detection laboratory experts 
must always be brought in before both policemen 
and firemen from those in the highest rank to the 
latest recruit if there is to be mutual appreciation 
and understanding of just what can and must be 
done in the successful handling of arson cases. 

While it was not shown that arson was involved 
in the Cocoanut Grove fire in Boston, the Texas 
City disaster in Texas, and the Noronic ship fire 
in Canada, it is significant that the outstanding 
work done by identification experts in connection 
with those fires showed everyone just how im- 
portant scientific identification becomes in fire 
investigations. 

Suggestions For The Identification Bureau 

The identification bureau, regardless of its size 
or whether it is on a state or local level, can do 
much to aid the arson investigators by maintain- 
ing a complete and up-to-date file on persons who 
have had suspicious fire losses, or have been sus- 
pected of setting fires. This applies not only to 
criminally set fires but also those persons believed 
to be or who have been declared to be mentally 
deficient or defective. 

Too often information on persons who have sus- 
tained suspicious fire losses merely finds its way 
to the fire department record book. Following 
the information, for example, about the particular 
date and hour the fire department made a run, 
there will be recorded pertinent data as to the 
equipment which responded, gallons of water used, 
name of owner or occupant, estimated amount of 
damage, and amount of insurance paid. Under 
the entry “cause” or “origin” the remark is some- 
times found, “suspicious—owner questioned, but 
insufficient evidence obtained to justify arrest or 
grand jury action.” No one has been arrested, 
photographed or fingerprinted, possibly a report 
has never reached the police department identifi- 
cation or records bureau; or if it did, no formal 
record was made because it was assumed to be 
strictly a fire department matter. 

Surely this is also a police department matter, 
and there is no legislation which prohibits a police 
department from recording such information. 
Some of that information will unquestionably be- 
come important in time. Furthermore, little ef- 
fort is required to record the information, and 
not much space is needed for filing. 

The identification bureau can render a real 
service by maintaining a file on individuals who 
have been sent to mental institutions for setting 
fires even though they were never convicted on 
an arson charge. Also, information should be 
recorded as to when such persons have been re- 
leased and returned to the community. The iden- 
tification bureau which maintains a file on “fire- 
bugs”—in this case persons who have set fires 
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and are not classified as criminals—or pyroma- 
niacs known to be in their community will be 
rendering a service to their community, their fel- 
low police officers and the fire department. Many 
firesetters who have been sent to mental insti- 
tutions and subsequently released, have set costly 
fires, some of which claimed the lives of firemen 
and other innocent victims. 

It is suggested that those apprehended for 
sounding false fire alarms be carefully catalogued 
in the police department identification or records 
bureau even though the offense is simply a mis- 
demeanor, or the case may have been disposed of 
by the Fire Chief giving the perpetrator a lecture 
as to why it should not be done again. Many 
persons classified as pathological fire setters 
started their “career” by sounding false fire 
alarms. In time they had to set fires to satisfy 
their desires and cravings. 

Comparatively little research has been done on 
the subject of latent fingerprints exposed to 
higher than normal temperatures as would be the 
case at fire scenes. In most instances the finger- 
print expert is not called to a fire scene merely 
because someone has assumed such evidence is 
unobtainable under the circumstances. This sub- 
ject is indeed worthy of much further research 
and experimentation. 

Scientific arson investigation has greater possi- 
bilities than any other field of activity in the 
crime detection laboratory. There is a greater 
variety of evidence to be searched for and ex- 
amined or analyzed than in any other crime. The 
possibilities range from the microscopic exami- 
nation of the single burned match found at the 
fire scene to be compared with the corresponding 
pack of matches found in the suspect’s pocket, to 
the measurement of the bones by the anthropol- 
ogist in order to determine whether the fire vic- 
tim was animal or human, male or female, or 
something about the height or age of the person 
believed to have met foul play. 

It is indeed interesting to note that in few 
other fields of legal medicine does science have 
so much to offer as in the examination of burned 
bodies. It is not unusual for the scientific crime 
detection laboratory to be called upon to deter- 
mine whether the deceased was alive or dead at 
the time the fire started. If the deceased was 
alive and breathing at the time the fire started, 
smoke will have been inhaled. Small carbon gra- 
nules will be found deposited in the bronchial pass- 
ages and other spaces of the lungs, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Lemoyne Snyder in the publi- 
cation, “Homicide Investigation.” 

An even more accurate procedure is to de- 
termine the amount of carbon monoxide present 
in the blood or other tissues. An abnormal 
amount may prove to be the single clue by which 
the suspect’s alibi can be refuted. 
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One of the very common questions referred to 
the scientific crime detection laboratory during 
the investigation of a suspicious fire is whether 
or not volatile material, foreign to the scene or 
used in an orthodox manner, was found. Your 
attention is called to the fact that in many in- 
stances traces of even the most volatile substances 
will remain for the careful investigator to recover, 
provided he is conscious of the possibilities of the 
development of this kind of evidence. 

Charred material which, it is believed, contains 
the volatile substance, can be subjected to a va- 
cuum distillation method for extraction of the 
substance. The apparatus required for this work 
is quite inexpensive. The method is based upon 
the fact that the vapor pressure of a liquid is a 
function of temperature and that the quantity 
of material vaporized in a given time varies uni- 
versally with the pressure. 

Briefly described, the evidence is placed in a 
large vacuum desiccator. A series of liquid air 
traps are arranged so that as the distillation 
progresses the traps, around which have been 
placed a coolant, will fill with ice and stop the 
path of the vapors. The organic liquid will ap- 
pear as an upper layer in the traps. The normal 
quantity recovered will vary from drops of liquid 
to a few millileters. 
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This technique has been described in detail by 
Joseph Nicol in the February, 1950, issue of the 
News Letter distributed by the International As- 
sociation of Arson Investigators. The technique 
described will yield over 90% of the volatile ma- 
terial in the range of gasoline and benzene and 
70% of the higher boiling substances in the range 
of temperature, kerosene and fuel oil. 

The use of the method described has enabled 
the establishment of the corpus delicti in a num- 
ber of arson cases which might otherwise have 
had to be dropped for lack of sufficient evidence. 

Within the past month, Dr. Paul L. Kirk, Pro- 
fessor, Biochemistry and Criminalistics, Univer- 
sity of California, who is the author of the recent 
publication, “Density and Refractive Index— 
Their Application In Criminal Identification,” 
has completed an unpublished study with Char- 
lotte Brown, which is titled, “An Improved Den- 
sity Gradient Technique and Its Application to 
Paper and Cloth Ash.” The study was financed 
by a grant from the Committee on Research of 
the University of California. 

An improved procedure for establishing density 
gradients was applied to the study of a number 
of types of paper and cloth that had been burned. 
It was found necessary to re-ash the burned ma- 
terial to eliminate organic residues and obtain 
homogenous samples. The resulting ash samples 
could often be distinguished by color, and with 
very few exceptions showed a different density 
or density distribution in the density gradient. 
The utility of the density gradient procedure for 
identification of paper and cloth was indicated. 

Dr. Kirk is hopeful that in the future they 
will be able to extend this work further by 
making complete studies of tobacco ash, wood 
ash, and a few other things. Some preliminary 
work has been done with tobacco ash which has 
some promise. but as yet a point has not been 
reached at which anything definite can be said. 

I am sure Dr. Kirk would be more than pleased 
to hear from you regarding any work done by you 
in the direction just described. 

Quite a few scientific crime detection labora- 
tories now have the equipment to conduct poly- 
graph—lie detector—examinations. This device 
can be used to a considerable extent in arson in- 
vestigations. The outstanding work is being done 
by polygraph examiners (in connection with arson 
investigators) in state crime detection laboratories 
such as Pennsylvania, Michigan, Texas, in addi- 
tion to those located in a number of other states 
and some cities, has clearly demonstrated that 
this method of detecting deception is exceedingly 
helpful in many such cases. 

In at least two cities the need for this investi- 
gative aid in arson cases was felt so strongly that 
private citizens financed the purchasing of poly- 
graphs to be used by investigators who are mem- 
bers of the fire department arson squads. Oc- 
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casionally they do work for the police departments 
on other types of cases. 

Where polygraphs are in use, they must not be 
employed as a substitute for very vital prelimi- 
nary investigative work by the investigators. The 
use of such a device must be thought of as an in- 
vestigative aid. Great care must be exercised in 
the selection of persons who are qualified to be- 
come competent operators. We must remember 
that the occasional “failure” of the “lie detector” 
test has at times been due to grilling and “third 
degree” tactics, and a test-subject can be rendered 
“unfit” by constant police accusations of guilt. 

A greater need for the services of the scientific 
crime detection laboratory in arson investigations 
has never existed. Also, the ways in which scien- 
tists engaged in that work can be of assistance 
are more numerous than ever before. Burned or 
charred documents and papers which, if decipher- 
ed, can cast light on the motive for arson are 
found at many fires. The examination of glass 
fragments will at times indicate whether there 
had been a breaking and entry as a part of the 
arson plot. 

Microscopic examination of tool marks and a 
comparison with tools found in the possession of 
a suspect has enabled the investigators to solve 
quite a few costly fires. 

Handwriting experts have been employed to 
examine threatening letters received regarding 
fires which were planned for revenge or retalia- 
tion. In some cases books and records of insur- 
ance claimants have been examined to ascertain 
whether they have been fraudently compiled or 
alerted in an attempt to prove alleged inventories 
claimed to have been destroyed in the arson fire. 

Hairs have had to be examined following losses 
alleged to have been sustained by furriers, but 
who substituted inexpensive coats on their racks 
before having the fire set in order to present a 
fraudulent claim. 

The identification of cloth ash was reported on 
almost twenty years ago by J. B. Laudermilk, yet 
there is still ample opportunity for further re- 
search in the crime detection laboratory where 
there is no lack of imagination, scientific curiosity 
and practical ingenuity. 

Just about every branch of the physical sciences 
can at some time or other be employed in the de- 
tection of arson. But authors O’Hara and Oster- 
burg suggest in their monumental work, “An In- 
troduction to Criminalistics,” that a comparison 
of the techniques applied to the examination of 
physical evidence in 1938 with those of 1948 will 
reveal the fact that practically no new methods 
were developed during that ten year period. They 
questioned the effectiveness of the law enforce- 
ment mind. 


The development of investigative techniques 








and procedures in the handling of arson cases 
should be stimulated. There should be closer co- 
operation between the personnel of most police 
departments and fire departments and the various 
bureaus within those departments, especially with 
reference to scientific investigation of arson and 
kindred crimes. 


EYES RIGHT FOR TEXAS POLICE 


A public relations handbook, specially prepared 
for the Texas Police Association by the Ayres 
Compton Associates, public relations firm of Dal- 
las, has been distributed to all police departments 
in the state. Titled Hyes Right, the 32-page book- 
let tells concisely what an officer should and 
should not do to promote good public relations. 
Relying on cartoons to tell the story with a punch, 
the booklet is amply illustrated with cartoons 
portraying sad-sack officers and pointing up just 
what makes them misfits. 


Funds contributed by public-spirited citizens 
and the officers of the Texas Police Association 
defrayed the cost of preparation, printing and 
distribution of Hyes Right. 


National Teen-Age Road-e-o 


America’s youth have a challenge on their 
hands. Beginning in March, approximately 80,- 
000 teen-agers will be given an opportunity to 
disprove the claim that they are “reckless” drivers 
—and at the same time win $3,100 in scholarships. 


Backing up this challenge are the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, co-sponsors of the 
Teen-Age Road-e-o, a nation-wide contest designed 
to promote safe driving among teen-agers. 


Max Tyler, director of the national Teen-Age 
Road-e-o, announced that more than 600 Jaycee 
chapters will conduct local Road-e-o’s during 
March, April, and May. Nearly 20,000 teen-agers 
competed in 226 local contests during 1952, the 
first year of the Road-e-o. 


“The public has been so enthusiastic in its ac- 
ceptance of the Teen-Age Road-e-o we have found 
it necessary to enlarge our entire program for 
1953,” Mr. Tyler reported. New plans include 
teen-age traffic conferences during each of the 
local contests. 


Additional plans include a broader and more 
educational program during the National Teen- 
Age Road-e-o to be held Aug. 11-16 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The state winners will be given two 
more days in the nation’s capital this year—and 
$3,100 in scholarships will be awarded the five 
national winners. 
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OHIO’S NEW PATROL POSTS 


With three new buildings already in use, the 
Ohio State Highway Patrol has launched a long- 
range program to provide modernistic type build- 
ings under department ownership for the posts 
operated by the organization. 


In addition to the three ultra-modern buildings 
now occupied by patrolmen, the Patrol has two 
more post headquarters under construction in the 
vicinity of Akron and Hamilton. The three com- 
pleted posts are located at Dayton, Steubenville, 
and Marion. 


All of the buildings will follow the same design 
and cost approximately $45,000 each. It is the 
Patrol’s goal to have all the more than 45 posts 
eventually in buildings and on ground owned by 
the department. 


The buildings reflect the trend to modernistic 
design as well as the Patrol’s effort to provide 
the best possible facilities for efficient operation 
and public convenience. Many of the ideas in- 
cluded in the buildings were developed by Col. 
George Mingle, superintendent of the Patrol, and 
his staff. 

The all-glass sloping fronts of the new-type 
buildings not only are attractive but provide ex- 
ceptionally good lighting in the main office. The 
balance of the outside construction of the one 
story buildings is of brick. 

Other rooms on the main floor of the building 
provide a private office for the post commander, 
a room for interrogation and making reports and 
a barracks section with double-deck bunk beds 
that will sleep 12 men or more in an emergency. 


The basements of the buildings offer additional 
office space and a meeting room. It is planned 
that the meeting room can be used by both patrol- 
men and the Patrol Auxiliary, which is composed 
of members of the American Legion. 

The opportunity for expansion is provided by 
the three-car garages which are a part of the 
buildings. The construction is such that the ga- 
rages can be used for office space and the garages 
extended to handle vehicles. 

The buildings measure 46x69 feet and are con- 
structed on one-acre plots with landscaping to 
blend the building into the surrounding scenery. 
The driveways and parking areas are paved with 
asphalt. 

To make certain the continuous operation of 
the posts through emergencies, each building is 
equipped with a gasoline-operated emergency 
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power generator. Wells on the ground provide 
water, and heating is by oil furnaces. 

Clerical space is not included in the buildings 
since the bulk of this type of work is handled in 
the six district headquarters. 

The new post buildings are readily identified 
by a 3’x6’ neon illuminated sign at the roadside. 
A highly polished stainless steel sign is attached 
to the building for further identification. 





Another important phase of the program is to 
construct the new posts at strategic locations. An 
extensive survey to determine the best locations 
near state routes was made prior to construction 
of the first modernistic post near Dayton. 





Proposed New Jersey Law Would 


Give State Police Independent Status 

An act to establish the Department of State 
Police in the Executive Branch of the state gov- 
ernment has been introduced in the New Jersey 
legislature and is now being studied by the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 


In 1948 a statute was enacted dissolving as a 
separate state agency the Department of State 
Police and placing it under the Department of 
Law and Public Safety as a division of that de- 
partment. 
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Statement accompanying the proposed measure 
points out that the intervening five years have 
clearly demonstrated the placing of the State Po- 
lice, as well as the Motor Vehicle and Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Departments under the Attor- 
ney General was anerror. “The Attorney General 
heads a law office and not a police or law enforce- 
ment agency,” it declares. “The three depart- 
ments in question are important enough, financi- 
ally and for service performed, to rate as separate 
entities.” 

If enacted, the measure will take effect July 1 
of this year. 


New Jersey State Police To Hold 


Schools For First Aid Squads 


The first of 15 Schools of Instruction for first 
aid men, designed for the preservation of evi- 
dence at scenes of accidents, disasters and emer- 
gencies, was held in South River, N. J., January 
23, Major William O. Nicol, deputy superintend- 
ent of State Police reports. 

This is the first of a series of 15 regional, 6- 
hour instruction courses to be given in conjunction 
with the New Jersey First Aid Council. 

Commenting on the training program, Major 
Nicol said: “Law enforcement officers of New 
Jersey have, for years, seen the vital necessity 
for trained and fully equipped first aid squads. 
These squads have and are performing a very 
valuable public service to those involved in acci- 
dent or stricken by disaster, and they are held in 
high esteem by police departments throughout the 
state. Their activities in caring for the injured 
cannot accurately be estimated in lives saved and 
suffering alleviated. However, on occasions, in 
their enthusiasm to perform their acts of mercy, 
squad members have at times unwittingly dis- 
torted evidential values at certain emergency 
scenes, particularly crime scenes, thus creating 
problems in investigation and apprehension which 
probably would not have occurred had police in- 
vestigators been the first to arrive on the scene. 
The police fully realize that these acts of dis- 
tortion on the part of first aid men are due to 
lack of knowledge on the proper approach to and 
action at crime scenes. 

“The purpose, therefore, of these courses is to 
make the first aid men aware of those matters 
that are of evidential value to law enforcement 
officials and through their awareness be in a 
position to safeguard the evidence until the arriv- 
al of the investigating authorities. Thus, first 


aid men can play an important part toward the 
solution of crime and the apprehensiion of the 
wrongdoer.” 

The schools are under the direct supervision of 
Captain Albert G. Varrelman, commandant of the 
State Police Academy, and Car! H. Henrich, presi- 





dent of the New Jersey First Aid Council. Mem- 
bers of the State Civil Defense Council, hospital 
authorities, members of the New Jersey State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and local police chiefs 
have been invited to attend, as have non-members 
of the New Jersey First Aid Council. 


Veteran Florida Patrol Officer 


Completes 27 Years Of Police Service 


Captain H. C. Martin, the Florida Highway 
Patrol’s first patrol chief and one of the original 
members of the organization which was started 
in 1939, recently retired after completing 27 years 
of police and patrol service—in the city of Lake- 
land for 14 years as a member of its police force 
and on the state highway patrol for over 13 years. 


Commander H. N. Kirkman, of the Florida 
Highway Patrol, in ceremonies marking the re- 
tirement said that Captain Martin was one of the 
department’s most valuable: members and pre- 
sented him with a gold patrol chief’s badge. 


Captain Martin started with the Patrol in 1939, 
was made a lieutenant a year later and in 1941 
was promoted to the rank he held on retiring. He 
had been the patrol’s first chief for about a year 
when he retired, and he was its oldest offieer in 
point of service. He was also the first patrol of- 
ficer to retire on point of service. 


Virginia Betters Its Traffic 


Record Under New Suspension Law 


The state of Virginia ended the year 1952 with 
960 traffic deaths—a saving of 39 lives when 
compared with the accident toll of 1951, Col. C. 
W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the Virginia 
State Police reports. 


One of but 17 states to better their 1952 death 
rates, Virginia rose from a tie for the nation’s 
10th worst record in 1951 to about 16th from the 
top in 1952. Pedestrian deaths for the year 
dropped from 252 to 202. 


Servicemen’s deaths, however, rose from 84 to 
127, presenting a grave problem both to law en- 
forcement officials and military authorities. 

Colonel Woodson noted that the largest reduc- 
tions in accidents were obtained in the months of 
June and July, just before and just after new 
laws went into effect permitting license suspen- 
sion for speeding and providing for jail sentences 
for the offense of driving under a suspended or 
revoked license. “The enactment of these laws,” 
he said, “was given wide publicity, and the fact 
that drastic improvement was noted at the time 
they went into effect should indicate their effi- 
cacy to everyone.” 
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Roadblock 
Safety Checks 


The editor of the Police Chief has asked me to 
prepare a brief article on the experience we have 
had in Colorado with safety checks at roadblocks. 
We have concluded that this program of spot 
checks produces certain beneficial results, which 
could be greatly enlarged were it not for the fact 
that our activities have been restricted by limited 
personnel. 


In Colorado the summer and fall months are the 
most costly ones from a standpoint of traffic ac- 
cidents. The toll was particularly heavy during 
this period‘in 1951. After meeting with Gov- 
ernor Dan Thornton and members of the’ Highway 
Safety Council it was decided that the State Pa- 
trol should adopt a program of roadblocks in an 
attempt to reduce the growing toll. Our first 
roadblocks were established on November 8, 1951. 
Since that time we have held a total of 180. 


Following is a breakdown of vehicles contacted, 
tickets issued and violations noted during the 
period of November 8, 1951, through January, 
1953: Total vehicles contacted, 20,319. Arrest 
tickets, 1,278. Violations, 6,709 (there is no limit 
to the number of violations charged on one ticket). 
Driver’s license violations, 434; tickets, 384. Reg- 
istrations violations, 1,150; tickets, 325. Safety 
inspection violations, 127; tickets, 68. Brakes 
violations, 1,086; tickets, 309. Lights violations, 
2,470, tickets, 120. Mufflers, violations, 151; 
tickets, 48. Drunk drivers violations, two; tickets, 
two. Emergency lighting equipment violations, 
348; tickets, 158. Miscellaneous violations, 941; 
tickets, 146. Theoretically these figures indicate 
that a violation was found for every three vehi- 
cles checked, and for every 15 vehicles checked 
one ticket was issued. 

Of course, there is no way to determine posi- 
tively just how much good has been accomplished 
from the roadblocks. We do know, though, that 
we had only 19 persons killed in December, 1951, 
compared with 40 in 1950. In December, 1952, 
the month’s death toll was 32. ' 

I am quite sure this program is having a bene- 
ficial effect on drivers. The press has given wide 
publicity to this undertaking, thus creating a cer- 
tain psychological fear among drivers that they 
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By G. R. Carrel 
Chief 
Colorado State Patrol 
Denver, Colorado 


might be checked at some unannounced location. 
In addition, checks prove that there is a high 
percentage of vehicles operating with inadequate 
lights and brakes—both heavy contributors to 
traffic accidents. 

Roadblocks are set up as frequently as is pos- 
sible with our limited personnel. There is no 
forewarning as to where or when a motorist 
may be stopped. We feel that inasmuch as wide 
publicity has been given the program, roadblocks 
cannot be classed as “hidden traps.” They have 
been accepted by the public in the proper light 
with a bare minimum of criticism. 

Personnel required to properly man a roadblock 
depends on density of traffic. The ideal arrange- 
ment would be a sufficient number of officers 
to stop every vehicle going past the blockade, but 
this is not always possible. We have used as few 
as two or three officers on occasions and as many 
as 15. However, twice that number could : not 
handle a_heavily-travelled highway without caus- 
ing unwarranted delay—an aspect that should be 
eliminated as much as possible. 

The manpower problem that prevails in most 
enforcement departments probably is the largest 
single handicap to a widespread and continuous 
roadblock program. 

If it is a case of depleting manpower on regu- 
larly patrolled highways to the danger point in 
order to concentrate sufficient officers to man a 
roadblock, I would be skeptical of the end results. 
However, there are many times when a few of- 
ficers can get together during the ‘light traffic’ 
hours and accomplish a good purpose. 

We intend to continue our roadblocks when- 
ever and wherever it is practicable to do so, as 
there is no doubt but that it is a positive spoke 
in the wheel of traffic safety. 


The Michigan Humane Society has adopted a 
painless way to destroy aged or diseased pets. It 
is done by using the euthanasia chamber which 
was developed as result of pilot training work in 
World War II. The chamber sucks out all oxygen 
and the animals just blank-out and pass on, feel- 
ing no pain whatsoever.—The Michigan Police 
Journal, 3} 
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Specialists in Tear Gas materials, Gas Masks, Rifles, 
Shotguns, Submachine Guns for both Police and Mili- 
tary use, Colt Revolvers, Ultra Violet Mineralite 
products, Leather Goods, Mattress Friskers, Gun and 
Metal Detectors, and many other products for effec- 
tive Law Enforcement purposes. Literature available 
on request. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 
} Address All Mail to P. O. Box 268, Zone 
“N. KEENAN BLDG., 643 Liberty Ave. case avoress—rederaiicas: PITTSBURGH, PA 
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for purpose and quality 


BADGE and CROWN, both are prized possessions, yet standards 
of value are measured in different ways. To the king his crown 
is a possession of untold value and historical significance. To you, 
your badge is without question a prized possession that reflects 
personal achievement for you. Your badge has a special meaning 
to you — it stands for honesty, authority, and devotion to duty. 


If your badge is a BLACKINTON BADGE you realize true quality 
and you know. that your badge is the finest. But if you are one of 
the few not wearing a BLACKINTON BADGE you've missed a lot 
in personal satisfaction. Ask to see BLACKINTON BADGES the next 
time your equipment supplier calls: He will gladly show you the 
true quality and outstanding appearance of BLACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON BADGES sparkle with quality. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 





Blackinton Police and Fire Badges are sold 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
exclusively through authorized equipment suppliers. 








